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One of the prominent French jurors in comparing the school 
system of France with the United States expressed the regret 
that our high schools in certain particulars ranked with their 
primary schools. The misconception arose from the French 
assumption that their primary schools are the equivalent of our 
high schools and that their colleges are the codrdinates of ours. 
The discussions that arose in the jury, and the misconception of 


the foreign school systems early led to my graphically repre- 


senting four great systems, which were used in the discussions 
of our work. These rough sketches thoroughly revised will be 
reproduced from advanced sheets of Professional Education in 
Foreign Countries. Before instituting a comparison between these 
systems and their exemplification at the Exposition a sketch 
based on official information and confirmed by personal inspec- 
tion of the French school system, the basis of the classification 
of education at the Exposition, is necessary. 

The city of Paris afforded a most excellent opportunity for 
supplementing the study of the educational exhibits from France. 
For nearly three months the active work on the jury of class 
and group was alternated almost daily by inspection of the 
French school system, beginning with the lowest class of the 
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école maternelle and terminating with the highest of the Sor- 
bonne. A previous experience in which my letters of introduc- 
tion disappeared never to be heard from taught me how to 
secure the fullest aud freest facilities and courtesies, both from 
the heads of the central administrative departments and from 
the executive heads of the local institutions. The time neces- 
sary to secure these facilities may interest others who contem- 
plate making such inspections. 

On May 23 I wrote the director to fix by appointment a date 
when my credentials might be submitted. The answer was 
dated May 25, and an appointment made for May 28. On May 
30 authority was granted to inspect the superior and secondary 
schools of the city and permission requested from the director 
of agriculture and veterinary schools, as well as the director of 
the primary schools of Paris. From the former, authority was 
received June 6 and from the latter on June 13. On June I9 
permission to assist at an examination to be held June 21 was 
received. But this long delay of nearly a month was more than 
offset by the opportunities afforded. For at sight these letters 
of authority invariably opened to the freest inspection and fur- 
nished the fullest information. A good illustration of their 
kindly forethought is furnished in my experience at the Second- 
ary Normal School for Girls at Sévres. I had casually men- 
tioned to one of my colleagues that I contemplated visiting that 
institution on a certain day and hour, should I return from the 
seashore in time, but I was so little certain of my return that I 
deemed it unwise to make an appointment with the directress. 
Having returned in time, I visited the school as planned. I was 
surprised to find the directress at leisure and I enjoyed a thor- 
ough tour of the entire building under her guidance. About 
two weeks later, a letter that had gone astray in the mail 
informed me that this colleague had written the directress of 
my purpose to be present and expressed the hope that I would 
find it an excellent opportunity to inspect the school under the 
guidance of the directress herself. 

Mothers’ Schools (Ecole maternelle).— The time limit in the 
école maternelle by rule is from two to six years, but pupils 
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entering at the minimum two years are becoming less and less 
as the créches carry the children to the third year. Again, 
more and more of these schools possessing three, four and even 
six classes are carrying the children forward to the seventh and 
into virtualiy the first year of the primary course. The charac- 
ter of instruction more closely resembles that of our primary 
schools than of our kindergarten. Most of the pupils are from 
the working classes, and children of the middle and upper 
classes are seldom found in these schools. Instruction and 
material are entirely free, and on request pupils are retained in 
the school till called for, in order to keep them off the streets. 
The following description of a teacher’s day in a mother’s school 
will afford a good view from the French teacher’s standpoint. 

After the opening of school, at 8 o’clock in winter and 7 
o’clock in summer, the children arrive, accompanied by some 
member of the family, an older sister or brother that attends 
the school near by, or the mother. 

The teacher in attendance receives them, sees that the lunch 
baskets of the children who eat at the school are put in their 
customary place; and the little world forthwith assumes its place 
on the benches of the recreation hall, an inclosed and covered 


yard. Till 9 o’clock, the regular school hour, the teacher keeps 
the children busy either in singing or gymnastic exercises. Note 
that the school is coeducational and that the sexes are not sepa- 
rated in class, in the yard, or in recreation. 

At g o'clock all the teachers arrive. Each takes her class, 
conducts the children to their room, and proceeds to the inspec- 


tion for neatness. She examines their hands, their handkerchiefs, 
their clothing. Criticising some and rewarding others for their 
neatness she promises to be generous tomorrow to those who 
present a good appearance. 

The class sings as it passes and when every one is seated 
school begins. According to time, and following the order of 
the program, twenty minutes are devoted to reading, five min- 
utes to singing, twenty minutes to writing and ten minutes to 
language exercises. 

Reading is done by the aid of movable letters, of letters or 
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syllables written on the blackboard one after another by the 
teacher in conjunction with phonetic signs. At quarter past ten 
there is a half hour’s recess when the children play freely but 
under supervision. When school is resumed, the roll is called 
and the class has its little lessons in history, geography, or 
object lessons. At 11:15 the teacher appointed for the duty 
leads to the yard the children of all the classes that dine at the 
school. Behind them come the children that alone or attended 
are going to dine at home. These are conducted in line by a 
teacher to the gate where they await their attendants. The teacher 
assisted by the waiting-maid places the children at the tables 
and distributes to them their lunches. The poor children 
receive a free portion, soup and vegetables, sometimes soup, veg- 
etables, and meat ; the others pay two cents. During the meal 
which ends at 12:15 the teacher and waiting-maid do not cease 
to require good manners and even interrupt the lunch to make 
important criticisms. The play time is free and the teacher that 
was on duty has been replaced by another. The superintend- 
ence consists generally in preventing dangerous games, but a 
teacher that really understands her work directs the games, 
takes part in them and interests herself in all the little chil- 
dren who have so much need of good counsel and kind words. 

At 1 o’clock, the children are taken to the wash-room. They 
sing as they pass to class and then come the ordinary school 
exercises; reading, numbers, interrupted by recitation or sing- 
ing. These various exercises are continued till 2:30, when they 
have half an hour for recess. Twice a week after recreation 
each class practices gymnastics; very simple movements of the 
arms and legs, rounds and games. Then comes work in manual 
training or drawing consisting of folding, weaving, cutting out 
and stitching. Drawing is done in a copybook or with splints. 
At 4 o’clock the children that go home alone are taken to the 
gate and the rest await their parents. The school closes at 6 
o’clock in winter and 7 in summer. 

On leaving the school at six years of age, nearly all the chil- 
dren can read fluently, write legibly, add, subtract, and multiply 


very simple problems. In districts remote from large cities, the 
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children are poorly clothed but in general are quite neat. Mon- 
day rarely sees a child with a soiled apron. Their education 
often leaves much to be desired; the little being uses coarse 
words to express himself, and strikes his companions that con- 
tradict him, but he quickly loses these bad habits. All these 
poor little children who have such great need of affection, as do 
all children of their age, become so attached to their teachers 
that they are very happy when they receive a caress from her and 
are severely punished when they are deprived of it. So it is 
very easy to govern them. 

The parents, with very rare exceptions are always refined and 
polite to the teachers and when the opportunity occurs they give 
evidence of their gratitude for the care given their children. 

Elementary primary schools.— A problem arose about the close 
of our first month’s residence in -Paris as to what to do with 
“the boy”’ who was tired of sightseeing and could give little 
attention to lessons in French. As it would afford a good 
opportunity to compare primary schools we determined to secure 
his admission to the grade corresponding with his grade at home. 
The director of the nearest boys’ school had no authority to 
admit him and recommended that an application be made to the 
director of primary education of Paris. He informed me that 
no rule applied and that in the absence of rule if the director of 
the school would admit him no objection would be made. He 
was admitted to the same grade as the director’s son who was of 
the same age, and he spent nearly a month in attendance on the 
school. This gave me an opportunity of seeing the school’s 
work under advantageous conditions. 

The primary elementary schools are opened to children of 
school age, that is to say, from six to thirteen years. There are 
three classes of these schools, the mixed, common to children of 
both sexes, the special for boys and the special for girls. As 
enunciated by the authorities the principal aim of the primary 
school is to transform the child into a man, but he must be 
equally prepared so far as possible for the life and condition 
that he is to attain. For this second reason, manual training 
and drawing play important parts and contribute to develop the 
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spirit of observation and the training of the eye and hand. The 
thirty class hours a week are so distributed that French is taught 
laily in different exercises at least two hours; scientific instruc- 
tion from one to one and a half hours; history, geography, and 
civics about one hour; penmanship one hour in the lower years 
sradually reduced in the upper; drawing two or three weekly 
lessons; singing one or two weekly; gymnastics at least one 
esson every other day; manual training two or three hours a 
week. The completion of the compulsory period is determined 
by an examination which leads to a certificate. Admission to 
the examination for the primary elementary certificate is opened 
to candidates who are eleven years old at the end of the scholas- 
tic year. The tests of the examination are of two classes, written 
ind oral, which are under the control of a commission and the 
written secures admission to the oral which comes later. On 
securing a certificate a pupil is released from compulsory attend- 
ance on school, and while many pupils complete the course in 
less than six years, many also secure the elementary certificate 
before their thirteenth year. The inspection of the children in 
the playground, examination of their hands, heads, ears, necks, 
and clothing by the several teachers is interesting. Entering 
the building in double lines they stand in the assembly room to 
listen to remarks on good behavior by the director. They mount 
the stairs to their rooms in good order, each class or year in charge 
of a teacher; two women and six men for eight divisions. Class 
work proceeds on the whole like the corresponding grade in our 
own schools. A sixth class (lowest) was small but in charge 
of a good teacher, a woman. Pupils were reading well for the 
age, but nothing remarkable, and copybooks were good. But 
the surroundings and the schoolrooms are grimy and order is 
frequently obtained by whacking on the desk with a stick. 
Pupils and teacher arise as one enters the room and the pupils 
sit quietly while teacher and director confer. 

In the upper grades the same order maintains, and the teach- 
er’s whacks resound again and again. All books, pens, and 
materials are furnished by the city, and no tuition is charged 
the pupils. In these schools some pupils prepare for competitive 
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examination for admission to the lycées, a number of schol- 
arships being accessible to the pupils of the primary school. 
Directors do not examine their own papers, but are under the 
necessity of examining those of other schools. None are 
admitted to the examinations other than inspectors, but my let- 
ter of authority opened a door to a full examination by making 
me an assistant in examination. 

An inspection of the boys’ and girls’ primary showed the 
same character of work and surroundings. The rooms were 
provided with single and double desks and seats, little attention 
being given to form or comfort. The director said that when 
one room was inspected all were known, and that the seats and 
desks were of the latest patterns. He called attention to the 
latest model of a seat, where the first slat was cut in two and 
hinged so that either individual could rise at less inconvenience. 
There was no attempt to adjust the seat or desk to the indi- 
vidual use save that the higher were inthe rear of theroom. A 
reference to the accompanying cut more plainly reveals the con- 
trast between a model French primary room and those so com- 
mon in America. There was no attempt at color, flowers, or 
decoration inthe room. Blackboards were scant, but other helps 
abounded. 

As the examinations for the elementary certificate most 
nearly approximate an examination in one of our own schools, 
both in methods and purposes, an outline of the subjects 
required, the time given to the tests, and the maximum mark for 
each, are given. The examination, based on the middle course- 
completion, tenth year of age, comprised : 

1. A dictation exercise for spelling of fifteen lines or more. 


The final point of each phrase as it was to be read was indicated. 
The written page of the pupil also served for the test in writing. 


2. Two questions in arithmetic bearing on the application of 
numbers and on the metric system, with the steps in their solution. 

3. A simple revision following a choice made by an inspector 
of one of three classes of subjects, either (2) moral or civic 
instruction, (4) history and geography, (c) elementary notions 
of science and their application. 
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4. This item is divided, and becomes for boys in rural 
schools a test of several questions chosen from the instruction 
given in agriculture, middle course; and for boys in the city a 
very simple exercise in linear drawing or ornament from the 
middle course. For the young girls it is work in common sew- 
ing under the superintendence of a mistress designated for this 
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purpose. The time given to the spelling depended on the rate 
of pronunciation, which is quite moderate, and 10 points each 
are assigned as a maximum to the spelling and reading tests. 


The arithmetic, revision, sewing, or drawing tests are given an 
hour each and 10 points each asa maximum. The maximum num- 
ber of points for the eight items is 80, and boys are admitted to 
the oral that obtain 20 points, and girls that obtain 25. The 
oral points are added to the written, and 35 of the 80 points are 
necessary to receive a certificate. 

The pupils from the various schools, accompanied by their 
teacher, assemble in the courtyard. An assistant from the pre- 
fecture prepares for the entrance of the pupils by distributing 
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paper and blanks for their use. Numbers had been sent to the 
various schools, and were so distributed that pupils of the same 
school should not occupy adjacent seats. The rows of seats 
provided for three pupils each, and were designated a, b, c, d, 
respectively, the files extending the length of the room and fur- 
nishing seats for 240 pupils; the pupils entered from the court- 
yard as their numbers were called, just as to an omnibus. They 
began entering about 7: 40, and were all seated before 8 o’clock. 
The question papers were retained by the inspector in their 
original sealed package and were opened in the presence of his 
deputies. A representative of the parents and of the mayor 
was present. The revision of the answer papers was committed 
to the inspector’s deputies under the inspector’s supervision, and 
others were in attendance to help. In the rear of the room, as 
the examination progressed, were a number of pupils correcting 
their work from their neighbors’ papers, but it would have been 
almost impossible to prevent this with the numbers present in the 
limited quarters had the supervising force been greatly aug- 
mented. 

The following set of question papers was used June 21, 
1900. The notes and points of the spelling paper were given 
by the inspector in charge: 

Superior primary and technical schools—The growth of the 
superior primary schools is a distinguishing characteristic of the 
period under revision (1889-1900), and many have the mistaken 
notion that they are the equivalent of American high schools. 
They must be distinguished from the complementary courses of 
the elementary primary schools. Their course of study must be 
at least two years, and the full course comprises three or more ; 
the complementary course is of one year’s length, and includes 
at most two divisions, however many pupils there may be. Their 
material equipment must comprise at least as many distinct 
rooms as there are years of study, a drawing room, a gymnasium, 
and a workshop, while the complementary course is maintained 
as a distinct class with a workshop only required. Their super- 
intendents and professors must hold the professors’ certificate 
for superior primary schools, while the superintendent of the 
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Elementary primary schools ,Faris,June 1900 


Question papers to be answered in writing 
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complementary course needs only a superior certificate and the 
teachers a superior certificate with a pedagogic. The salaries and 
promotions of teachers in them are higher and more certain than 
in the complementary course. 

The superior primary and technical schools must be distin- 
guished from the secondary schools. ‘The instruction must be 
quite another thing than a bad counterfeit of secondary instruc- 
tion; nor is the superior primary school a degenerate college, it 
is a perfected school.” These schools, destined to complete 
instruction of the elementary primary school system, are divided 
today into two types of establishments very clearly defined in 
all respects from a twofold point of view—administration and 
instruction. The administration of the superior primary schools 
is under the ministry of public instruction. The schools of prac- 
tice, commerce, and industry, are under the jurisdiction of the 
ministry of commerce. Between these two types are found a 
certain number of technical schools governed by the law of 1880, 
under the jurisdiction of a so-called condominium, 1. e., having a 
double dependence on two ministries. A commission under the 
ministry of public instruction has in charge the classification of 
these superior primary schools, or of complementary courses 
created by the law of 1880. In 1892-3, by law and decree, cer- 
tain superior primary schools and technical were detached from 
the jurisdiction of the ministry of public instruction to become 
schools of practice in commerce and industry under the ministry 
of commerce, which are described under that title. 

This left to the ministry of public instruction power over the 
superior primary schools (properly so-called) only, which served 
a double function—to develop the intellectual and moral edu- 
cation beginning in the elementary primary schools, and to begin 
the technical instruction which is to continue in other schools — 
primary in one respect and technical in another. During the 
first year the pupils pursue a common course to strengthen their 
primary education. From the second year the courses diverge, 
leading to a general section for pupils whose career is not chosen 
and who desire a general education; to special courses in agri- 
culture, industry, or commerce in which general instruction is not 
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omitted but limited in a manner to permit a greater technical 
training. The difference in character between the superior pri- 
mary schools of the ministry of public instruction and the 
schools of practice in industry of the ministry of commerce is 
seen in the following table of hours, each week devoted to study 
and practice: 


HOURS PER WEEK, SECOND AND THIRD YEAR. 


Superior-Primary School of Industry 


General Industrial | Sec’dyear Third year 


Theoretical. . 20 14 7% 
Practical. ... 10 14 


28 


Scholarships are employed in these schools quite extensively 
to aid worthy pupils; 10,437 were given during the ten years, 
1889-1898, 6356 to boys, 408i to girls. The amount for 1899 
was 773,200 francs. They are assigned to the different depart- 
ments of France on the basis of population compared with the 
number of schools therein. They are granted only on competi- 
tive examination, both in boys’ schools and schools for girls. 
They are of three classes—for those that reside in the schools, 
for those that reside at home and have certain privileges in the 
school, for those of another locality that board in homes assigned 
by the superintendent. Pupils enter the national technical schools 
on special competitive examination. The merit of the candidate 
is determined by his examination, by the services rendered the 
state by his parents, by the poverty and number of children of 
his parents. The candidate must be at least twelve years old 
and not more than fifteen, may enter conditionally without the 
primary certificate, provided it is secured the first year, submits 
to written examinations in spelling, composition, arithmetic, and 
writing; to oral in reading, with questions on grammar and 
analysis, in metric system, in history and geography of France, 
in morals and civics, in the elements of science. 

Instruction in the superior primary schools is free as in the 
elementary and the mothers’ schools, but unlike these they are 
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not open to all. Only such pupils are admitted as are compe- 
tent to pursue the course successfully. To determine this the 
pupil must hold the primary certificate obtained by examination 
on the subjects of the middle course of the elementary schools 
and the certificate of attendance on at least one year of the 
superior course. In larger places, where the demands for 
admission exceed the vacancies, competitive examination deter- 
mines the order of admission. The accompanying tables reveal 
more clearly than words the organization of the superior primary 
and industrial schools. These and the programs from which 
they are taken are not obligatory in themselves; they are rec- 
ommended as guides for the preparation of the special programs 
for each school which are modified by the ministry on advice of 
the director. 

Schools of practice section of commerce provide for nine 
hours additional each year for boys and from three to six for 
girls, 

In October 1898, according to a ministerial circular, there 
were 297 superior primary schools, 207 for boys and go for girls, 
which contained more than 31,000 pupils maintained at an annual 
expense of 2,999,337 francs. In 1899 the department of Seine 
(Paris) had 21 schools, 14 for boys and 7 for girls. These 
schools are not designed for youth destined to liberal careers, 
with ample time and means for high intellectual culture. The 
pupils come from the laboring classes, who must soon be able to 
work, most frequently at manual labor. They do not aspire to 
classic education. Their ambition, their probable destiny, is to 
fill one of the numerous employments afforded the middle 
classes by agriculture, commerce, or industrial pursuits. The 
accompanying table is a favorite form with the French superin- 
tendents. It compares the parentage and the pursuits of the 
pupils, completing the superior primary schools except the 
department of the Seine and Algeria during the last decade. 
The upper half gives the pursuits entered by the pupil, the 
lower their parentage. The figures indicate the number of 
pupils. 


The completion of the superior primary school is evidenced 
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Comparison of subjects and hours in superior primary schools 
Ministry of public instruction 
For boys For girls 


Section of instruction General Agriculture |Commercial | Industrial General 
Subjects 


Year 1 2 
Moral instruction 
French 

“enmanship 
lustory and civics 


>eography 


2. 
1 
4 


1 


lodern languages 


jathematics 


joak keeping 


Php 


-hysics and chemistry 


Pe Pe 


tatural history and hygiene 
igriculture and horticulture 


law and economics 
rawing and modeling 
(anual training 
Jinging 
aboratory 24 a4 | 
Total 30 30 80 | 30 | 24 


Comparison of subjects and hours in schools of practice 


Ministry of commerce 
_ For boys For girls 
Section of instruction _ Industry Commerce | ‘Industry Commerce 


Moral instruction 1 1% 
; y a 


History and civics 
Geography 

Modern languages 
Mathematics 


Bookkeeping 
Physics and chemistry | 


Natural history and hygiene! 
Qgriculture and horticulture! 
Common law and economics 
Drawing and modeling 


Total | 4 
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by a certificate called the primary superior. The examination 
on which this is issued varies in accord with the section to which 
the candidate belongs and certificates are issued for the four 
sections, general, agriculture, industry, and commerce. After 
1903 this certificate or that of the school of practice, industry will 
be necessary for admission to the national schools of arts and 
trades. The examinations in accord with the decree of Septem- 
ber 17, 1893, require general tests, common to all candidates: 
(1) composition, moral subject, one hour and a half; (2) com- 
position, French letter, narration, etc., one hour and a half; (3) 
composition, science, comprising a question or problem in arith- 
metic or geometry, a question‘in physics or chemistry, a question 
of natural history, or of hygiene, three hours; (4) composition, 
freehand drawing, geometrical relief for boys, or a simple design 
in needlework for girls. Special tests vary with the sections for 
example in the general and commercial, an easy version with 
lexicon at the choice of the candidates, German, English, Italian, 
Spanish, or Arabic, two hours. Oral tests, not exceeding an 
hour to each candidate, vary with the section, for example, in 
commerce: (1) questions on history and general geography ; 
(2) on economic geography for different parts of the world; 


(3) on commercial topics, common law, and economics; (4) 


on modern language at the choice of the candidate. 

The national technical schools were organized by France the 
same year of the ’78 Exposition, and the question of primary 
technical instruction became in France a question of state. In 
1881 a special commission was appointed to determine the ques- 
tion of organizing a grand school where superior primary educa- 
tion, properly called, could be united with a true technical course 
which school should serve as a model for similar schools to be 
established by communes or departments.’ From this has grown 
the three great national schools at Voiron, Vierzon Armentiére, 
Nancy. The character of these schools can be learned from the 
following definition by a former director’ of primary education, 
M. Buisson: 


They are not only special technical schools, schools of arts and trades 


more or less complete; they are scholastic groups embracing mothers’ schools, 
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elementary primary, superior primary, and all the degrees of technical edu- 
cation advancing successively from the first year, where there is little business 
education, even to the last semesters, where all is technical. 

At the completion of the course the apprentice, who lacks 
nething of being a finished workman save the practice of his 
trade, leaves the national school either to enter the workshop or 
to pass into a true technical school. These three schools are 
institutions preparing workmen for life. 

The Jean-Baptiste-Say municipal school of Paris is an excellent 
illustration of the superior primary school for boys, both from 
the variety of courses it affords externes and internes, and the new 
)pportunities and developments in courses and buildings. The 
institution affords both elementary and superior primary instruc- 
tion and a fourth year of supplementary courses leading to 
industry, commerce and a section of general instruction which 
borders on modern secondary education. The elementary primary 
classes embrace three courses, elementary for children from 
eight to ten, middle nine to eleven and superior ten to twelve. 
The programs follow those adopted for the communal schools of 
Paris with the exception that pupils begin a modern language in 
the elementary course. Atthe completion of the superior course 
the pupils pass the examination for the primary certificate. The 
superior primary classes pursue three years’ work. Their pro- 
grams are the same as those of other schools of Paris and special 
sections provide for pupils destined for the national schools of 
arts and trades. In the third year the pupils are divided into 
two sections, one industrial and the other commercial and the 
programs vary in accord with the requirements of the section. 
At the close of the third year, the pupils take the examination 
for the superior primary certificate. 

A class in English numbered nearly fifty pupils and recited 
twice a week for an hour and a half. Little preparation was 
made out of the class room and the teacher complained of a want 
of time to satisfactorily do the work outlined, a complaint made 
by the other teachers of the school. A dialogue conducted 
between teacher and pupil was good, especially when the pupil 
could aid his memory by sly glances at the text. Tone and 
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pronunciation were poor, but imperfect teaching accounted for 
that. The work was doubtless as good as that done by pupils 
in French of the second year in American schools and the teach- 
ing up to the average. The pupils of this class comprehended 
ordinary questions in English, but few could answer such ques- 
tions as ‘‘ How many times have you visited the Exposition ?”’ 
‘What day did you last visit it?’’ ‘What country were you 
interested in?’ One of the brightest pupils said he was 
interested in the ‘‘men’s” of Algeria. He called Algeria ‘these 
countries ;’’ when corrected “those” and finally “that.” 

A new and well lighted drawing room accommodated about 
fifty pupils, the usual number in a division. The assembly room 
seated 400 and could be darkened for lantern use, the oxyhy- 
drogen light being employed. The chemical laboratories both 
general and individual were new. The physical laboratory was 
connected with the class room and well provided with apparatus 
and individual laboratories are contemplated. The gymnasium 
is new and provided with a variety of apparatus, horizontal, 
parallel and vertical bars, swings, clubs and wands. Few, if any, 
of the other schools of the’city possess these modern facilities. 
Other buildings are in process of construction. Dormitories 
and refectories were neat, well lighted and well adapted to the 
purpose. Each dormitory provided for twenty-five pupils and 
the master; the refectory for 150 pupils, the upper and lower 
classes eating in separate rooms. About 300 of the 800 pupils 
are internes and the city provides all material but the cost of 
board to internes—a thousand francs a year. The workshops 
in iron and wood were well provided with tools and the classes 
were working industriously in each at iron filing, wood sawing 
and planing. An excellent exhibit was found in the Paris 
building. 

The relation of this school to the city may be most effectively 


portrayed by mentioning the principal ‘officers that were present 
at the inauguration of the new buildings on March 30, Ig00 ; 
the minister of public instruction presided at the ceremonies, 
having on his right the president of the municipal council, the 
vice rector of the academy, the president of the council, the 
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president of the administrative council of the school, the repre- 
sentative of the prefect of police, and on his left the prefect of 
the Seine, the director of primary education for France, the 
director of education for Paris, the representative of the minister 
of commerce. 

The work of the technical schools for girls is well represented 
by the accompanying cut and no better description can be given 
of their exhibits than that by Miss Smith.’ 

The exhibits of the Sophie-Germain and Edgar-Quinet schools form part 
of the collections in the Paris building and the former was one of its chief 
attractions. For completeness, simplicity and esthetic effects, it was not 
surpassed, if, indeed, it was equaled by any other single exhibit 
Pupils are not exercised merely in copying from the antique or reproducing 
the decorative forms which meet the eye on every side, but they are led also 
to seek new motives in nature. This is the significance of the elaborate 
herbarium which formed part of the exhibit. The plants are collected and 
arranged with a view to their esthetic effects and reappear in original designs 
either in their natural forms or conventionalized. The designs are then worked 
out in lace embroideries. The cutting, fitting and designing of wraps, mantles 
and complete costumes are important parts of the course and some beautiful 
gowns were exhibited perfect in every particular. We could easily under- 
stand that in this city where fashion demands a perpetual renewal of esthetic 
effects, that graduates of this school find ready entrance into remunerative 
places It is certain that no American city could maintain such a 
school at present. 

The superior primary school for girls, Edgar-Quinet, Paris. 
is an excellent example of these schools. The desks and seats, 
the rooms and facilities are better than in the elementary primary 
school, but the building is new (about eight years old) and every- 
thing modern according to their notion though heated by stoves 
and ventilated by windows. The collections in the museum are 
well cared for but not used extensively. In the sewing room 
seated with low chairs and tables, a class of ten were completing 
fancy articles started for the Exposition, many of them pieces 
as elegant as those exhibited. The competitive work in darning 
showed all kinds and was completed in a time limit of one anda 
half hours, proving the possibility of an examination in needle 
work, 


1 Education, 1900. 
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The classification of teachers is interesting. The first in 
charge of the class aided the pupils and were in charge of the 
class room, occasionally teaching certain subjects. The others, 


professors, instructed classes that were sent to them and taught 


special subjects, English, German, etc. The pupils seemed 
much older than their ages, sixteen years. 

A supplementary division in the commercial course num- 
bered about fifteen, and, as the teacher reviewed the subject, the 
character of the work was plainly brought out. The review 
covered the imports and exports of France from various coun- 
tries. Questions on the United States showed familiarity with 
the subject though the idea of the extent and resources of our 
country was quite meager. They were greatly interested in the 
South African war and showed a clear historical knowledge of 
the subject and deep sympathy with the Boers. As one 
expressed it, she knew personally of their sufferings and was 
interested in preparing and sending supplies to them. 

Jacquard, a technical school for young girls, is a typical 
school under the condominium. The aim of this technical and 
housekeeping school is to form skilled and intelligent workmen, 
able to maintain the traditions of taste and the superiority of 
French industry. General instruction is given at the same time 
as information necessary to houskeeping. Tuition is free with 
scholarships affording meals to necessitous pupils. No pupils 
live in the institution, but all are admitted at eight in the morn- 
ing and leave at half past five in the afternoon, but all dine with- 
out exception in the institution. 

The course of apprenticeship is three years and the work 
includes two series of courses, the general pursued throughout 
the morning from 8:30 to 11:30 and the technical during the 
afternoon from I to 5:30. The housekeeping courses include 
cutting, ironing, and mending, and are continuous throughout 
the apprenticeship period. The subjects of the special course 
will briefly indicate its character: needle work for robes and 
outfits, corsets, linen, modes, and attires, straw hats including 
the stitching of straw for women’s hats, shaping, weaving of 
straw and fancy articles, blouses and costumes for little boys, 
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embroidery for upholstery and for costumes, flowers and feathers 


in fancy articles. 

A certificate of apprenticeship is given the pupil at the com- 
pletion of the third year when she has successfully completed 
the graduating examinations. Pupils are admitted to the school 
on competitive examinations quite similar to the other competi- 
tive examinations save that special importance is attached to the 
tests in ornamental drawing and needlework. 

Two typical technical schools of Paris are Diderot and 
Boulle. The accompanying view from Diderot shows finished 
products from some of the courses with a model of an engine in 
wood, the work of pupils of the school. The aim of this appren- 
tice school is to train workmen skilled and able to gain their 
livelihood on exit from the school. Apprentices are received 
for the following ten courses: forging, metal turning, fitting, 
instruments o: measurement, electricity, modeling, pattern 
making, brazing, joinery, sanitary plumbing and locksmithing. 

Apprenticeship continues three years, and a certificate is 
given the pupil at the close of the third year after the technical 
examination. The pupils choose their courses on entering the 
school in conformity with their number obtained at the competi- 
tive examination and in accord with the number of places vacant. 
The work rotates throughout the year as the pupils in a group 
complete the work of the different workshops. The day includes 
five and a half hours in the workshop for the first two classes 
and seven and a half hours for the third; three hours in class for 
the first two years and two hours forthe third. The work is sep- 
arated by periods of rest and recreation. The school costs the 
government about 280,000 francs a year, and the value of prod- 
ucts produced by the pupils and used in the departments of the 
city amounts to 200,000 francs. While the work of the pupils 
in the manual training classes of our high schools need prove of 
no more value than the scrap paper used in algebra or Caesar 
classes, considerable saving might be developed in both depart- 
ments by the use of permanent notebooks in the culture classes 
and the making of finished products of intrinsic value in the 


workshops. 
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The school provides for externes only, but a midday meal is 
furnished at an expense of ten cents, and indigent pupils can 
secure scholarships that provide even this. The school year is 
forty-seven weeks long, and in the experience of the school the 
pupils earn at exit about double the wages of their parents in the 
same employment. 

Boulle—The accompanying illustration from the technical 
school Boulle shows the work of pupils only. The aim of this 
school is to train workmen capable of maintaining the French 
tradition of taste and the superiority of Parisian industries in all 
the artistic products of furnishings. Though a technical school 
the pupils at graduation complete an apprenticeship, and at the 
same time receive superior primary instruction appropriate to 
the demands of the trade they choose. There are two sections, 
one for furnishings and the other for metal work. Each is 
divided into two distinct branches, one technical and the other 
theoretic and artistic. The technical instruction is given by 
masters occupied wholly with the apprentices. The subjects of 
this technical work in the furnishing section are cabinet work, 
upholstery, carving in wood, joinery in seats, turning in wood 
and metal, molding and repairing. In the metal section the 
subjects are, chasing in its applications to furnishings and arti- 
cles of bronze, gold working and jewelry, mounting the same, 
engraving dies and matrices, and the different forms used in 
bookmaking. The metal section, moreover, has different exer- 
cises in boring, planing, and modeling in sand. The theoretic 
and artistic instruction embraces a review of the subjects of 
primary instruction, geometry, technology, industrial economics, 
history of art, decorative composition, art designs, modeling 
applied to decorative arts and metals, industrial drawing, water 
colors, and stereotomy. 

Industrial and commercial education, class 6, which found no 
special class in previous universal expositions is older in France 
than agricultural instruction. The first attempt to establish it is 
due to the Abbe de la Salle, founder of the Christian Brothers’ 
schools, whose successors had already developed his work in 
1788, when the Duke of Larochefoucauld-Liancourt established 
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a genuine school where general instruction and technical ideas 
relating to the practice of a trade were given which became the 
cradle of French schools of arts and trades. 

In 1863, after the London Exposition, the French minister of 
agriculture, of commerce, and public works, aroused by the 
realization of the great progress made in all Europe by indus- 
tries rivaling the French, created a commission for “the investi- 
gation of technical instruction. A remarkable report by the 
director of the National Conservatory of Arts and Trades in 
1865 summed up the results of the commission’s inquiries. The 
Universal Exposition of 1878 showed once more the ground 
gained by rivals of France. In 1880 the investigation into art 
industries was the occasion of no less disturbing revelations, and 
the same year the law of December I1 established the schools 
of apprenticeship. By decree these schools were placed under 
the double control of the ministry of public instruction and the 
ministry of commerce. 

The anticipated results of this dual régime were not attained, 
and of the thirty-six schools resulting either from new creations 
or from changes in existing primary schools, twenty-one only 
are genuine technical institutions. 

Among the schools founded in the last ten years, the follow- 
ing are noteworthy. The National School of Cluny, opened in 
1891, can be said to hold today the place lately occupied by the 
national schools of arts and trades. Installed in the structure 
once celebrated as the abbey of the order of St. Benoit, which 
was used in 1865 for the normal school of special secondary 
instruction of Cluny, it contains, as does each of the schools of 
arts and trades, 300 pupils. The schools of practice in com- 
merce and industry have the character of public institutions 
supported by the state and municipalities to which a certain 
share of authority is left. By definition they are schools where 
instruction is truly and principally technical. They aim to form: 
(1) apprentices instructed and practiced in the different kinds of 
industry; (2) young men well prepared for the commercial 
career. Many of these schools include two departments, the 
one industrial, the other commercial, and the thirty-three schools 
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contain about 5000 pupils. Their results are highly satis- 
factory, and statistics of 1896 and 1897 show that 95 per 
cent. of the pupils have followed the career for which they were 


prepared. 

The superior schools of commerce are private schools, but 
the state’s exemption of two years from military service has 
brought their curriculums, admission requirements, and final 
examinations under strict administrative control. 

The superior schools of commerce today number twelve, and 
are attended by 1300 pupils. The number of pupils applying 
themselves to technical, industrial, or commercial study in 
France is 22,000; industry, 20,000; commerce, 2000. In Bel- 
gium it exceeds 30,000; in England, the city and guilds of Lon- 
don Institute alone reaches 25,000. 

It should be added that a large number of free institutions 
have been founded by the Brothers of the Christian schools. 
Says a ministerial circular of 1893: 

The benefits of a general education cannot be contested. It is a solid 
base which augments the value of the man and renders more profitable the 
technical information which he acquires, and it is not the purpose of the 
school of practice to prescribe it. The pupils must necessarily complete 
their primary education, and they cannot be admitted till the compulsory 
school period is passed. But it is necessary to care for the demands of com- 
merce and industry. Each day in truth commercial strife between peoples 
become more ardent, and the corresponding difficulties greater. Industrial 
lines have had a profound transformation, all is sacrificed to the aim of pro- 
ducing quickly and cheaply, and, as a consequence, a division of labor and 
the employment of machinery has done away with the apprenticeship system. 

. It has become indispensable to afford our merchants well-prepared 
helpers, and to furnish from our industrial class chosen workmen —such is 
the task of the schools of practice. 

Adult courses, evening schools.—This work that was scarcely 
outlined a few years ago has developed with great rapidity 
and today shows excellent results. The former adult courses 
were too tedious, too pedagogical. Thanks to the new group- 
ings, better suited to the work the desired prolongation of this 
instruction has been secured. 

Directors of adult courses choose carefully their programs 
and methods and in this way moral instruction comes to 
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complete an instruction that is almost wholly utilitarian and 
adults learn what duties await them when they reach maturity. 
Nearly ali adult courses include two sections, one reserved 
for the illiterate, the other technical or business. As developed 
by associations in urban districts the latter grow more popular. 
In the villages the teachers more conversant with agricultural 
science aid the farmer’s lad, while in Brittany and Provence the 


ADULT COURSES, NIGHT SCHOOLS OF PARIS 


instructors often give winter courses on sea fishing or island 
fauna. The accompanying illustration gives a good idea of the 
variety afforded by adult courses in the night schools of Paris. 

The pedagogical museum was created in Paris in 1879 which 
contains collections of books, scientific instruments, furniture 
and school material. It collects exhibits fostering pedagogical 
study and serves to publish and apply the best methods. In 
1882 traveling libraries were authorized for the purpose of aid- 
ing teachers that wished to continue their pedagogical courses 
with the more special object in view of preparation for the 
diverse examinations for primary technical instruction. The 
last catalogue of circulating libraries contains 494 works. Dur- 
ing 1899, 534 loans were made and the total number of loans to 
pupils were 2175. In 1896 two important educational societies 
of France gave the ministry their collections of photographic 
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views and the system of loans was organized by the museum 
to put them at the disposal of those that were preparing for 
competitive examinations. At the close of the year 1895 the 
ministry had added 11,000 slides to those which had been given 
and could place in circulation 32,600 or about 1600 collections. 
In 1898-9 the collections had increased to 3450 and the loans 
had increased to 22,600. In this last year the daily loans often 
amounted to 400. 

It is interesting to compare this work with what New York 
state did in the same line during 1899. Under the superintend- 
ent of public instruction the American museum of natural his- 
tory furnished to the seventy-five cities and villages of the state 
22,500 lantern slides and the regents of the University of the 
State of New York 10,500 to the high schools of the state, total 
33,000; the teachers’ library of the department of public instruc- 
tion possessed about 2000 volumes of different titles and loaned 
about 2000 volumes; the regents 50,000 and loaned 32,000 to 
550 different places; the regents also possessed over 8000 
photographs and 650 wall pictures and loaned nearly 4000 
photographs to forty places and 528 wall pictures to decorate 
the walls of sixty-four places. 

The teachers and pupils of France with a pépulation of over 
35,000,000 had access to about 450 books, 33,000 lantern slides 
and no wall pictures, and used about 2600 books and 23,000 slides : 
the teachers and students of New York state with a population 
of about 7,000,000 had access to about 52,000 books, 33,000 
slides and 8650 photographs and wall pictures, and used 34,000 
books, 33,000 slides and 4500 photographs and wall pictures 
outside the city of New York. 

As I said above little attention, if. any, is given to school- 
room decoration, as we know the term in America. A professor 
in charge of courses in the faculty of the Sorbonne showed with 
great interest the photographic views that he was preparing to 
loan through the secondary schools of France. As it was the 
first I had seen (in France), I became interested and asked 
several questions concerning his methods. He thought it an 
original idea and asked whether I had come in contact with it 
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anywhere else. I replied as courteously as possible that New 
York state was doing something in that line and was amused at 
a later date to hear him narrate my reply to a group of col- 
leagues, crediting New York state with several rooms and many 
helpers in contrast with his single cabinet and three drawers. 
I had been flattering myself that I showed no inordinate 
impression of New York’s leadership and was surprised to hear 
him describe our facilities in connection with traveling libraries, 
lantern slides, traveling pictures, and schoolroom decorations. 


Henry L. 
REGENTS’ OFFICE, 
Albany, N. Y. 


GREATER FLEXIBILITY IN HIGH-SCHOOL WORK 


THOUGH it is a matter of great importance that in the higher 
grades, at least, some provision be made to secure greater flexi- 
bility in the course of study; yet it is now generally agreed that 
more elasticity in the organization of all the grades is of even 
more vital importance to the welfare of the majority of the 
pupils. It is now generally acknowledged that true educational 


training may be secured by a study of one of several courses. 
There are few, however, who deny that it is impossible to give 
the best educational training, unless the system of organization 
be made less iron-clad. Much depends upon the subjects taught ; 
more upon the teacher who instructs; but infinitely more than 
is generally supposed, upon the character of the organization. 
No matter how good the course or how nearly perfect the teacher, 
proper educational training cannot possibly be given, if the 
organization is such that it is impossible for the teacher to treat 
the individual in the manner which is evidently best for him. 
Those who are centering their thoughts upon the course of study, 
or upon methods of instruction, or upon anything else than the 
child, will never be able to appreciate this fact. Now that atten- 
tion is being focused upon the child, the importance not only of 
discovering what is best, but the necessity of doing it, brings 
every thoughtful teacher in contact with the inflexible methods 
of organization, which make it impossible for her to do what she 
knows she should. Many blame the teacher for not doing what 
she knows to be best, regardless of those who are over her; how- 
ever, so long as self-preservation remains the first law of nature, 
she should be blamed less than those who have established the 
methods. In all frankness, is it not time that those who are 
responsible for existing methods of organization acknowledge 

* The first article on this subject treated, principally, of the necessity of greater 


freedom in the selection of subjects and courses. The present article will be devoted 
to the consideration of greater elasticity in method of classification. 
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that much of the so-called poor teaching is the necessary result 
of poorer methods, for which the teachers are not responsible ? 

In most cases pupils entering the high school are grouped 
alphabetically, or are roughly graded in divisions, instead of 
being accurately classified according to ability and attainments. 
Thoughtful educators are beginning to realize the fact that 
accurate classification is one of the most important factors in 
securing the best results. If all pupils are placed in divisions 
with those of about equal ability, the instruction can be carefully 
adjusted to the needs of each, and the best teaching is made pos- 
sible. Pupils naturally love to learn what is new, and are always 
willing to work at whatever can be accomplished with reasonable 
effort. When pupils are accurately graded all can be kept busy, 
yet none need be unduly hurried. For years pupils have been 
crucified by being placed with those of unequal advancement, 
yet it has been claimed that they were classified. Now it is 
rightly demanded that they be placed with their equals. Too 
many have been condemned because they were not able to keep 
up with their classmates who were more advanced. Too long 
have faithful teachers been striving to keep all together, by hold- 
ing back some and forever urging forward others. All should 
be placed where their ability and attainments make it possible 
for them to do good work. 

None will deny that the more nearly uniform the pupils of a 
class are in ability and attainments, the better can the instruction 
be suited to their needs, the greater is the power of emulation, 
the larger is the number that can successfully be taught together, 
the easier it is to hold the attention and concentrate it upon the 
subject presented, and therefore the better the training given. 
No matter how close the grading there will always be sufficient 
difference in the pupils of each group to give that quickening 
influence which is such an important result of class teaching. 
Under such conditions, the instruction to all is instruction to each 
individual, and there is made possible the best mental growth 
which is dependent upon constant, healthy, beneficial, intellectual 


activity. It is not only possible to secure from each his best 


work, but it prevents over work on the part of the nervous pupils, 
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and on the part of others who, for any reason, should not have 


severe mental labor. 

In some schools, classification at the beginning of the year is 
fairly accurate and, therefore, much is claimed for their plans. 
However, it is not sufficient merely to make the classification accu- 
rate at the beginning of the term. In the past, too many have 
made the mistake of supposing this would answer. A hundred 
different determining factors influence the progress of the indi- 
viduals of any class: therefore the need of providing for such a 
readjustment of pupils as to make it possible to keep individuals 
where they can work to the best advantage, and receive the great- 
est good from the instruction. All classifications should, there- 
fore, be temporary. The machinery of the school should not be 
started and then left to run itself. It needs constant readjust- 
ment. Re-classification is the only means of saving the pupils 
from the blighting effects due to the ever-developing improper 
classification. For this reason, the feasibility of re-classification 
is the most important test of the flexibility of any method of 
grading. This truth should be kept constantly in mind by those 
striving for more flexibility in method of classification. Those 
who have studied this problem most carefully agree that a proper 
method will make it easy to promote or retrograde whenever the 
pupils’ progress or lack of progress results in their being con- 
siderably ahead of, or behind their classmates. This re-classifica- 
tion should be possible at frequent intervals, and in such a way 
as not to interfere with the school organization. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of our schools may be found 
in the method of apportioning the work. Indeed, it passes all 
power of comprehension to understand why, for hundreds of 
years, little or no provision has been made for the great differ- 
ences known to exist in ability of different classes, pupils and 
teachers. 

An all important feature of any flexible plan of grading, 
must be a provision that will enable each division of pupils to go 
just as fast as the teacher finds the pupils are able to accomplish 
the work as it should be done. No fixed amount of work should 
be demanded of any class within a given time. With but few, if 
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any exceptions, all high schools have the work so apportioned 
that a fixed amount of the course must be finished by the end 
of the term or year. This is a serious error. Without uniform- 
ity of conditions, it demands uniformity of results, and makes 
the time limit the same for all, no matter how widely the 


pupils, classes and teachers differ. Is this not an unpardonable 
pedagogical sin? Is it not absolutely defenseless on any psy- 


chological grounds? In all frankness, does it not indicate the lack 
of the commonest kind of common sense? These seem to be 
harsh questions ; but does not the occasion justify plain talk? 
Who will give any good reason for ‘nailing the course of study 
to the calendar?”” Why should advancement to suitable work 
be determined by the time of year? Why should some pupils 
stop their work, though uncompleted, simply because others 
have finished it? 

If one starts on a journey, he should not leave the train 
when the schedule says the time has arrived for him to reach 
the end of his journey; but he should leave the train when he 
arrives at his destination, whether that be after or before the 
time fixed by the one who made the schedule. The person who 
would insist upon having everyone leave the train at the time 
scheduled for its arrival should be confined in the institution 
provided for such. Why then should boards of education, 
superintendents or others, who make the schedules, expect 
teachers to drive pupils through the course of study at a certain 
fixed rate, in spite of many different determining factors ? 

To show that the vital importance of this is at last being 
recognized, one or two quotations are added. An educator of 
prominence had the following to say in the ///inots School Journal : 

One of the strangest things in the history of educational practice is that 
it should have occurred to some mechanical genius that the work of a school 
curriculum could be divided into distinct sections, so that it would take just 
so many days, hours, minutes, and seconds to complete the work of each 
section; and that the pupils in a school, could be grouped into classes cor- 
responding to these sections, so that they would move forward at a uniform 
rate, separated by fixed intervals, in what has been appropriately called ‘The 
lock-step of the graded school.’* It is much more strange that this mechanical 


*See writer’s article upon this subject in the A/antic Monthly, June 1897. 
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monstrosity should have found favor among teachers and people,and that 
it should have been indorsed by the almost universal practice of a generation. 
Unfortunately this chapter in modern educational history is not yet closed. 
There are still schools in which the work of each class, for each day, in each 
year of school life, is as definitely prescribed as though fixed by the eternal 
decrees of fate. The fixed class interval is a crime against childhood, and 
when coupled with a scheme of promotions based upon a system of examina- 
tions, daily markings, and required percentage, it constitutes a fearful 
indictment of modern school practice. It makes little difference whether 
Superintendent Shearer or some other observer was the first to see this spot 
on the sun. It is large enough to be seen with even half an eye. It is pos- 
sible that many have observed it and guarded themselves against its malign 
influence by some device or other. The size of the interval is not the worst 
thing about it, though the shorter the better. The worst feature lies in fixed- 
ness. You cannot keep the carriages in a funeral procession at fixed inter- 
vals. Divide any number of children into classes today, and they will not be 
properly divided tomorrow. Neither the members in the class nor the classes 
in a school can move forward at a uniform rate. Differences in the natural 
and acquired aptitude of pupils and many differences in condition, make it 
impossible. To insist upon it is to benumb the strong, to befuddle the weak, 
and weaken all. If necessary this outrageous custom must be attacked with 
sledge hammer and dynamite, and destroyed. 


In a late issue of the Educational Review, Dr. Prince, State 


Agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education, speaks as 


follows upon this subject: 

There is no question of school organization at present more important 
than that of a proper adjustment of conditions to the needs of individual 
pupils. The assumption upon which most courses of study seem to be based, 
that just so much ground must be gone over with equal thoroughness by 
all pupils in the same time, is the greatest bane of our public-school 
system. The courses in use are probably intended to meet the needs and 
capacity of pupils of average ability. Such, however, is the difference of 
ability between the brightest third and the dullest third of almost every 
class of pupils, that the work required is enfeebling to one part while it is 
discouraging or unduly exacting of the other. To neither group is there the 
stimulus of success with effort. To one group there is success without effort, 
to the other there is effort without success. The difficulty, it is feared, is 
enhanced by the want of ability or inclination'on the part of many teachers 
to adapt each lesson’s requirement to the capacity of individual members of 
the class. There are some signs of reaction against a system which encour- 
ages or permits a dead uniformity of ability and effort. No more useful serv- 
ice can be rendered the public schools than that of devising ways by which 
the benefits of a class system of teaching will be secured, and at the same 
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time such an adjustment of work be made as will permit pupils of varied 
abilities to do the most for themselves. 

Having stated the primary requisites of a flexible plan of 
grading for high schools, the question which naturally comes 
back is: Is it possible to even appreciably approach this ideal, 
surrounded as we all are by so many limiting conditions? It 
has been done quite easily, in the high school under considera- 
tion, by following a certain definite plan. 

Great care was taken to see that pupils were prepared for 
high school before being admitted. The examination for pro- 
motion was entirely done away with, and the pupil’s advance- 
ment was determined by the teacher’s careful estimate of the 
pupil’s ability to do advanced work. A premium was put upon 
the character of the work done day by day rather than upon the 
amount of stuffing which could be done in preparation for the 
examination. Thus the pupils were furnished a moderate and 
continuous stimulus instead of an excessive and spasmodic one. 
Very few can now be found to defend the promotion examina- 
tion, though not a few still make use of the same. It makes out 
of the teacher a ‘grind ;”’ turns out machine pupils and prevents 
broad and progressive teaching. It is not a test of the ability 


either of pupils or of teachers. It is a great temptation to deceit 
and causes many mental wrecks. It causes the loss of much 
time, shortens the school life of many, and menaces the intel- 
lectual life of all. It is largely the cause of the attempted uni- 
formity in school work, and, until done away with entirely, there 


is little hope of securing any more flexible plan of classification. 

When pupils were admitted to the high school they were care- 
fully classified by the assistance of the records they had already 
made, and those of about equal ability and attainments put in 
the same division. The pupils of the other classes were divided 
in like manner, according to advancement and ability. The 
number of divisions was determined by the number of pupils in 
each class and the number of teachers available. The divisions 
were designated as A, B, C, etc. In the Freshman class there 
were nine divisions; in the Sophomore, seven; in the Junior, 
seven; in the Senior, six. Thus, in place of four divisions, or 
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classes, there were twenty-nine, though a much smaller number 
would meet all the requirements of a flexible method of classifi- 
cation. 

Whenever it was discovered that a pupil was unable or unwil- 
ling to do the work of his division, he was given a warning, and 
a continued failure to keep up resulted in his being placed with 
the next lower division. Those absent so long as to be placed 
at great disadvantage in their former classes were treated in the 
same way. On the other hand, any who had not enough to do 
were advanced at any time to higher work, where their best 
efforts were required to keep pace with their classmates. While 
these changes were made whenever it seemed best, the majority 
of re-classifications were made at the beginning of the month, 
after the monthly records were complete. In place of having 
four classes of pupils at four points in the high-school course, 
there were more than twenty-five classes at twenty-five different 
places in the course. There was, therefore, very little difficulty 
in finding a suitable place for every pupil. For this reason no 
pupil needed to remain in a class for which he was not fitted, or 
where he could not receive benefit. In small high schools there 
could not be so many divisions ; however, as before indicated, 
a large number is not necessary, and greater flexibility may still 
be secured by following the same general plan. In most high 
schools it will be possible to divide each class into two or more 
divisions. This will give from eight to twenty divisions, in place 
of three or four. If these divisions have been properly classi- 
fied and allowed to go forward as they were able, they will soon 
have reached different points in the course. In some cases, 
where divisions are necessary, it may not be possible to make 
separate classes because of the lack of teachers. In such cases 
it has been found feasible to divide a single class into two sec- 
tions. Where this is done it has generally been found best to 
have one division recite while the other has written work. 

Each division of pupils was permitted to advance just as fast 
as the work could be accomplished satisfactorily, and no faster. 
No teacher was required or permitted to have her class cover 
more of the work than she found the class able to do well. No 
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fixed amount of the course was demanded of any class in a 
given time. All that was demanded was that the pupils be 
thorough in all the important work passed over. The teacher’s 
estimate of what the pupils had done well was shown in a book 
kept for that purpose. If it was discovered that the work had 
not been done properly, the teacher was held responsible and 
required to see that it was done as it should be. Every faithful 
teacher of experience who reads of this peculiarity will agree 
that this alone would make of any school an entirely different 
kind of a place. Though many of the advantages of this plan 
will appear at a glance, a few of the more important results are 
mentioned briefly. 

The instruction can be accurately suited to the needs of the 
pupils of each division. That the instruction should be suited, 
both in matter and in method, to the ability and attainments of 
those to be taught, is a fundamental pedagogical axiom upon 
which all others depend, and with which all others should be in 
harmony; yet all know that is violated in each recitation of 
nearly every school of our land, for the extremes of most classes 
cannot be benefited by the same instruction. Accurate adjust- 
ment of the instruction is possible under this plan for the reason 
that the pupils of very nearly equal ability are always together. 

All agree that under the usual plan many pupils are not 
thorough in the work passed over, though they spend more 
time than should be required to do the work well. That they 
should be thorough in the essential work none dare deny. With 
this plan all other things are secondary to thoroughness in 
essentials. This may easily be secured, as teachers are not 
required to take pupils faster than they should go. It is unrea- 
sonable to expect any teacher to give broad and thorough instruc- 
tion unless sufficient time is allotted. 

Under this plan, all pupils go forward as fast as they can or 
should. The mental and moral benefit resulting to pupils and 
teachers from this, can scarcely be overestimated and it is, per- 
haps, the most valuable result of this plan. 

The great flexibility below the high school has resulted in 
a great increase in the number of pupils remaining in the higher 
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grammar grades, and in much larger entering classes. Last 
year, pupils were admitted at three different times. Before the 
work was made flexible, a great many of those who entered 
remained but a short time. Now, very few leave before the com- 


pletion of some one of the several courses. Within the past five 


years, the attendance has increased over 400 per cent. and the 
number of graduates has increased almost 500 per cent. while the 
popularity of the high school has increased to an even greater 
degree. 

While, because of sickness or for some other reason, some 
lose time in their passage through the school, they do not lose 
more than their degree of advancement makes it right they 
should lose. A great many more gain time and graduate from 
three to nine months ahead of former classmates. While 
graduating exercises are not held more than two or three times 
a year, pupils are entitled to their diplomas when they have 
finished the work. 

As many pupils pass through the school in less than the pre- 
scribed time, the per capita cost is considerably less than it would 
have been if all had remained the full time. As they pass into 
and through the high school as they are able, the average age at 
graduation has decreased considerably. 

Since the effort is made to allow all to go just as fast as they 
can or should and none are hurried, neither pupils nor teachers 
have found it necessary to work under pressure. Teachers who 
have worked for years with the promotion examinations and the 
demand of a certain amount of work ina given time hanging 
over them, can imagine the great relief resulting from the removal 
of these swords of Damocles. 

As the recitations are only twenty-five to forty minutes in 
length, the attention does not flag. The shorter class recitations 
increase the number of study periods so that there is much time 
in school for the preparation of lessons. 

The interest of the pupils in all regular work has greatly 
increased and better work has been done. Many more take 
advanced work in special lines or upon extra subjects. Many 
also find much time for various work not considered a part of the 
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regular work. Though not a part of the school work proper, 
this extra work forms a valuable part in the education of all the 
pupils, and greatly adds to the interest in all school work. The 
’ are worthy of mention. Debating soci- 


following ‘‘side issues’ 
eties, literary societies, school council, scientific club, glee club, 


orchestra, German society, and athletics. 

From what has been said, it may appear that the particular 
plan above mentioned is urged as the only solution of the diffi- 
cult problem of providing a satisfactory method for the classifica- 
tion of pupils in high schools. Such is not the case. However, 
it is believed that no plan which does not meet each one of 
the three primary requisites mentioned, can possibly prove 
satisfactory. Other plans may be steps in the right direction, 
or they may be mere makeshifts which will retard the evolution 
of a satisfactory plan. Many have had mere theories but not 
sufficient confidence in their theories to lead to their being put 
into practice. Perhaps a previous experience has proved that it 
is one thing to point the way and an entirely different under- 
taking to lead the assault upon the strongly defended Gibraltars 
of conservatism. Many of these attempts have done much to 
help others by showing them what not to do. As many of these 
honest efforts are suggestive, it may be well to consider them, 
even though space does not permit more than brief mention of a 
few. 

Many abandoned entirely the useless examination for promo- 
tion, that re-classification might be possible. This is absolutely 
necessary before any other step can be taken towards a proper 
plan of classification. Reports from those places retaining the 
final examination prove the statement just made. 

The next most commonly suggested plan was to allow the 
promotion of individuals, whenever this is possible. This trouble 
was that it was not often possible; for very few pupils, who had 
been properly classified, were found able to successfully skip the 
work of a year, or even that of one half a year. Where the 
classes are a short distance apart, much good may result from this 
plan if other conditions are right. 

Some having discovered the impossibility of re-classification 
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with the year interval, have made the interval between the classes 
one half year, or less. This is a step in the right direction: how- 
ever, little good will result therefrom, unless proper provision is 


made for re-classification. The proportion who can skip the 
work of one half a year is very small; but it is larger than the 
number who can skip the work of an entire year. As frequently 


managed, a shorter class interval is little better than the longer 
interval. Though this is the case, it should not be forgotten that 
the shorter class interval can easily be made a long step in the 
direction of greater flexibility. 

In the hope of keeping the brighter pupils busy, a few have 
permitted them to take up additional subjects, whenever their 
attainments and capacities were such that they were likely to be 
injured by being held down to the pace of the slowest. This is 
a commendable method of making some provision for this class 
of pupils, who are, perhaps, the ones most injured by the usual 
method of grading. In lieu of a better plan, extra lessons will 
often serve the purpose of saving some from the blighting effect 
of enforced idleness. The greatest objection to this method is, 
that it brings to the overworked teacher a great deal of extra 
work, worry, and planning. Indeed, it is claimed by some that 
to lay out and look after the extra work probably almost doubles 
the strain onthe teacher. All agree that if scholars can be kept 
busy on the regular work it will not only be best for the pupils, 
but it will be most satisfactory to the teachers as well. 

Other plans are being wrought out by interested educators in 
different sections of the country. By a careful study of many 
plans, all may soon find a satisfactory method which will be 
perfectly feasible under their own conditions. But for the hope 
that they might be of some use to those who are working 
earnestly to solve this problem, these articles would never have 


been written. 
WILLIAM J. SHEARER 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


CONSTANTS AND ELECTIVES IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Tuis whole subject of electives has been not a little befogged 
by the writers in our educational journals who have treated the 
matter as though all the conditions of the German gymnasium 
and the American high school were similar, save only those of 
latitude and longitude; while the fact is, that since the schools 
are an integral and inseparable part of the social and political 
status of a country, we cannot logically consider the former save 
in connection with the latter. In Germany, class distinctions 
and boundary lines, which may only be passed with the greatest 
difficulty, mark every step of progress from the primary school 
to, and through the university; while in the United States no 
such distinctions are thought of in our school systems, however 
much they may figure in the kaleidoscopic imaginations of 
populistic campaign orators. The famous simile of the educa- 
tional ladder, with its foot in the gutter and its top in the uni- 
versity, is in this favored country no poetic fancy, but portrays 
in vivid language a fact many times verified in the knowledge 
of every intelligent adult. Every high-school teacher of expe- 
rience can cite you many cases where the son or daughter of 
the coachman outstrips, not only in school but in the competi- 
tion for literary and political honors, the son or daughter of the 
millionaire who rides behind the coachman. Here it is an open 
field, a fair fight and no favors, where the best may win and do 
win, even though poverty may often prove a great hindrance in 
the race. Such a condition of things is well nigh incomprehen- 
sible to the adult German. Bear in mind that we are now speak- 
ing not of our richly endowed, so-called ‘fitting schools” like 
Exeter and Andover, which bear some distant resemblance to 
the German gymnasia, but of the free high school, fostered and 
supported by public tax in each corporate community. If we 
rightly understand the case, our free schools supported by the 
inhabitants of every political unit from the school district to 
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the state by self-imposed taxes have no counterpart in Germany, 
if indeed in any state in Europe. 

In a country with an hereditary government, a titled aristoc- 
racy and privileged classes, where the few are born to command 
and the many to obey, where in fact obedience to rulers is the 
highest civic virtue, there is nothing incongruous in having the 
lines of education fixed hard and fast by a central ministry of 
education, who may leave little or nothing to the option of the 
individual or the local community. But our country could no 
more adapt itself to such a system than to the form of civic 
government in Germany. 

The masses (in Germany) are debarred by higher authority from partici- 
pating in the benefits of the secondary schools which they are taxed to 
support. Even in Germany there is not an entire satisfaction with the 
arrangement. The later reform movements indicate that the people at least 
wish to secure some form of instruction common to all the lower classes, 
which will enable all to pursue a higher course subsequently if pecuniary 
conditions permit The European system is distinctly a class system. 
Only those possessed of at least moderate means can hope to secure the 
benefits of higher education. Newsboys and bootblacks can never hope to 
rise above their station. The more we can do to strengthen the continuity 
between primary and secondary schools, the greater will be the strength of 
our educational system. By extending the benefits of education to all alike, 
as we are surely doing, we need not be troubled with Germany’s hallucina- 
tions with a land filled with “‘ hungry-candidates,” the result of over-education.* 

In the eastern states, where our free public-school system 
had its origin, the school was eminently a ¢owz institution, and 
as in New England the town was the mother of the state, so the 
public school has been a matter of /oca/ management rather than 
of state control. If in this respect there has been a loss in 
school efficiency, it has been offset, in part at least by local 
pride and personal interest in the school as an institution belong- 
ing to the people of the community. 

You may demonstrate over and over again that uniform and 
fixed curricula—the same for all communities in the United 
States, would be an improvement, and yet the tradition and cus- 


tom of nearly three hundred years cannot be overturned in a 


year or a decade. 


* Secondary School System in Germany, by T. E. BOLTON. 
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But more than this, the opinion of the best educators, while 
acknowledging the weaknesses of our system, favors the Ameri- 
can rather than the German plan. I know that many will deny 
that we have a system; but whether we have or not, we find even 
in Germany a belief that we have, and a growing, progressive 
party there demanding ‘ educational reforms” in the line of 
what they term the ‘ American system.” 

The fact is that Germany with all her solidity is moving 
towards the so-called ‘‘ American system” much more rapidly 
than we are approaching the German system. Space forbids us 
to quote here the opinion of the eminent educators of the pres- 
ent day, led by such men as Eliot and Butler, who favor a 
large degree of freedom on the part of the high-school pupils 
in selecting their subjects. 

The trend is all in one direction, and we can no more stop it 
or turn it back in its course than we can dam up the Niagara or 
cause the Hudson to flow northwards. The problem is in good 
hands and will be wrought out to the finish. Men may deny that 
we have in this country any well organized system of education ; 
and if by that term is meant a scheme organized by a central 
ministry at Washington, the statement is correct; but the fact 
remains that we have a system, which with all its crudities is, 
like our social and political system of which it is a part, dis- 
tinctively American; it will in due time be wrought out to 
completeness, and I have no more doubt of its final suprem- 
acy —and by this I mean its perfect adaptation to our needs— 
than of the final supremacy of representative government. 


As it is neither desirable nor expedient to adopt a rigid cur- 


riculum, the same for all secondary schools in a state and for all 
pupils in a school, neither can we with safety adopt the other 
extreme, and allow unlimited choice of subjects among high- 
school pupils. The principle of electives in large high schools 
is still in its infancy. Even in colleges its evolution has not 
been continuously progressive, but, like most reforms, its course 
has been somewhat of a zigzag. At Harvard, the mother of col- 
leges and the leader in the so-called elective system, it has been 
found expedient to adopt the system of election by courses rather 
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than by sudyects. The same reasons which render it wise to limit 
the selection of subjects in college operate with tenfold force in 
the high school. 

In the smaller high schools, while we usually find a limited 
number of constants, regarded as essentials in a// advanced edu- 
cation, classes in other subjects are likely to be formed according 
to the wish of the pupils, or the equipment of the faculty, rather 
than according to a fixed program. Hence it may happen, that the 
small school by its very limitations sometimes offers opportunities 
for electives which are denied in larger and better equipped insti- 
tutions. This is very likely to be the case if a few parents, or even 
pupils of good standing, call for a class in this, that, or the other 
subject. For this reason the old-time academy, barring a few 
special fitting schools, was conducted largely on the elective 
principle, though we are accustomed to think and speak of this 
latter as one of the ‘fin de siécle”’ ideas. 

But when we come to the large high school we meet with 
greater difficulties in the way of freedom in selecting, or elect- 
ing subjects. Perhaps the first difficulty to be met, provided the 
principal favors a large degree of freedom on the part of pupils 
in selecting their subjects, would be the conservatism of the 


members of the faculty. The tendency in our city high schools 
is toward departmental teaching and a long term of service on 
the part of the teacher. Thus it not unfrequently happens that 


the principal is the ‘junior member of the firm” in point of ser- 
vice, and he may find the so-called “heads of the departments 
opposed to all innovations not initiated by themselves. Besides 
being wedded to the ‘course of study”’ as it is, there is always 
danger, in their eyes, lest their own department be neglected or 
possibly side-tracked, if students are allowed any considerable 
degree of choice in their subjects. We are not objecting to the 
departmental system, and least of all do we object to the long 
tenure of teachers, but we are pointing out the difficulties to be 
overcome in introducing electives. 

According to the Homeric theogony one might bribe, cajole, 
or circumvent the deities, but back of the gods of Olympus were 
the fates, like the modern bosses back of the legislators ; so there 
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might be a substantial agreement among the members of the 
faculty, but the members of the board of public instruction, hav- 
ing ‘made a course of study,” might refuse all interference with 
the same, in which case there could be no change until a new 
election, or a new appointment should reconstruct the fates. 

But if there should be general unanimity between the board 
and faculty, the next difficulty is the great disproportion in 
the ratio of pupils to teachers. Suppose we have twenty-five 
teachers and 800 pupils; deducting your special teachers of 
music, drawing, manual training, elocution, etc., we have left for 
general class-room work, eighteen or twenty teachers, and giving 
to each teacher four or five exercises, or classes per day, and to 
each pupil four or five recitation exercises per day, it will be 
readily seen that the number of subjects that can be taught 


beyond what most would agree are essentials (hence constants), 


must be very limited. This is especially the case in a depart- 
mental school where certain teachers are designated as belonging 
to the Latin, mathematics, English departments, etc. In such 
cases surplus Latin teachers could not, at the will of the prin- 
cipal, be transferred to the science department, nor could elec- 
tive classes in English be assigned to the teachers of German 
and French. 

Again, the pupils lack the experience necessary to enable 
them to choose intelligently. Says President Tucker, ‘Choice 
is a matter of judgment and judgment is not a product of imma- 
turity.” Call to mind the high-school pupils as you and I have 
knownthem. They enter at ages varying from thirteen to fifteen. 
Most of them come from homes of respectability, but few from 
homes of culture. Their stock of ideas is yet too limited to 
enable them to decide what studies are best for them, or even 
what subjects they are likely to pursue with most interest. They 
have no reliable data on which to found a choice, and are as 
incapable ot selecting the subjects or order of their studies as I 
should be of deciding upon an agricultural system for the inhabi- 
tants of Mars, and for the same reason—lack of proper experi- 
ence or knowledge. 

While our high schools do not exist for the purpose of fitting 
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pupils for higher institutions, it is a fact that many tax-paying 
parents send their children to the free high school as a prepara- 
tion for college or technical school. These pupils, while a small 
minority of the whole, are a very important minority, and the 
entrance conditions fixed by higher institutions rightly have 
much influence in fixing certain subjects as constants in all high 
schools—such, for instance, as English, geometry, algebra, and 
history. But if it could be shown that there is a valuable resi 
due of pupils capable of choosing for themselves, and unable to 
reach a higher institution, it would be well-nigh impossible to pro- 
vide for them special courses in any department, from the fact that 
most schools lack the facilities, or properly trained teachers, or 
both, to do the work required in any specialized, advance course. 
It may be that we have very good teachers in algebra and geom- 
etry who are yet unequal to instruction in calculus or quaternions, 
even if their time were not already overmortgaged to the ele- 
mentary constants. The same might be true in regard to quan- 
titative analysis in chemistry, or advanced study in physics. 
What we maintain is that electives in the high schools beyond 
those usually allowed, are of little importance unless the term 
signifies the privilege to do specialized work, far in advance of 
that ordinarily provided for. No one complains that we have 
not already sufficient ‘‘smatterings,” but for the reasons we have 
endeavored to state, the outlook is not encouraging for intro- 
ducing an extended system of electives, if these are to include 
work beyond the barest elements. It is all very well to say, 
“if we have not the equipment, get it;” but I think we may be 
content if we can have high schools well equipped for secondary 
work. It was never intended that they should be universities, 
nor is it desirable that they should be. 

Since then the hard and fast system of the German gymna- 
sium and absolute freedom in the selection of subjects are alike 
undesirable and impracticable, we must seek some golden mean 
best adapted to our needs. The following seems to be a reason- 
able solution of the problem: Parallel courses, three or more, 
differing but slightly in the work of the first year with no room 
for options beyond a choice of courses; for the second year to 
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further differentiate the courses most of the subjects in each still 
being prescribed; for the third and fourth years, constants or 
required subjects, to be fewer and consequently a larger number 
of electives allowed. 

As an illustration let us cite the instance of a certain high 
school, not as ideal but workable. The school numbers about 
800 pupils and claims to present four courses of study, but in 
reality these differ in almost nothing the first year, but a foreign 
language. Each pupil chooses whether he will take Latin, 
French, or German; but all are required to take English, physi- 
ology, history, and algebra. These may not be the best con- 
stants but they seem to be proper and necessary subjects for 
pupils beginning secondary work. For the second year those 
who wish, may begin a second foreign language (which con- 
stitutes the classical course), while the others will in place of a 
second foreign language take a year of physics; but all will take 
geometry and rhetoric. 

Foreign language selections are now supposed to be made 
for the course and in the third year there are options of solid 
geometry, bookkeeping, higher algebra, and botany; but all not 
taking a second foreign language take a year of English litera- 
ture. In the fourth year, pupils are ready to determine whether 
or not they intend to continue their education beyond the high- 
school. Those who expect to continue are allowed to choose 
various subjects according as they may be required for entrance 
to the particular institution which they wish to enter. 

As a rule all those who do not wish to prepare for a special 
institution are perfectly satisfied to follow a prescribed course 
with a few options. It is always understood that a pupil follow- 
ing a specified course may select as much extra work from other 
courses as he is mentally and physically capable of accomplish- 
ing. 

This plan provides, so far as the school equipment will allow, 
for pupils who wish a preparation for higher institutions, and for 
those whose schooling terminates with the completion of a high- 
school course. There may still be some (in my experience the 
number is small but it contains cases worthy of provision) who 
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do not care especially for the school diploma or a preparation 
for a particular college, or who from circumstances beyond their 
immediate control, have but a limited time in which they can 
attend the high school, and therefore desire instruction in cer- 
tain subjects which, to them at least, seem a sort of ‘‘ paramount 
issue’’ as compared with others in prescribed courses. If these 


upon investigation prove to belong to the ‘‘hobo”’ class in search 
of something in exchange for nothing, it is easy after a short 
trial to pass them on with a certificate of worthlessness. 

But worthy cases will be found like the following: Resident 
graduates of your own school who wish to take up some subjects 
which they were unable to pursue during their course, or who 
desire to strengthen themselves on some subject which to them 
was difficult, and in which their record was unsatisfactory; 
graduates or others from other secondary schools who wish to 
pursue some subjects which were not taught in their previous 
school; those who wish to enter a technical school upon the 
shortest possible preparation; and lastly, boys and sometimes 
girls from the country who are obliged to “go a term and skip 
a term” meanwhile getting up certain subjects by themselves 
between times. 

I may only add in this connection that the boy or girl enter- 
ing your high school without any previous experience in secon- 
dary-school work is, with the rarest exceptions, in no condition 
to choose subjects outside of the first year courses of study, for 
the simple reason that those are asa rule the only subjects taught 
in school with which he is competent to deal. But all pupils who 
can give a valid reason for preferring special subjects for which 
they have had the previous proper training should be allowed 


the privilege, provided they can enter classes already formed in 


those subjects. 

To briefly recapitulate then our plan; (1) a choice in courses ; 
(2) privilege of taking any extra work of which the pupils are 
capable and thus shortening the time required for earning a 
diploma; (3) the privilege of substituting in the third and 
fourth years subjects in one course for those in another, provided 
theexchange isan equivalent ; (4) privilege of entering any classes 
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formed in the regular course for which the applicant is fitted, for 
the purpose of doing special work. 


The one and the only safeguard necessary, so far as my 


experience goes, is that in every instance where a departure from 
one of the prescribed courses is asked for, the request must be 
made in writing by the parent and approved by the principal. 
In case of non-approval by the principal an appeal should be 
open to the superintendent or the board. But in the nature of 
the case they can know nothing of the merits of the application 
except through the principal or faculty. 

The plan above outlined provides amply for those in prepara- 
tion for college, those for whom the high school is a finishing 
school, and enables those who cannot secure the whole to get a 
part, and what—to them at least—is the best part of the high- 


school course. 
Oscar D. ROBINSON 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


HOMERIC HIATUS 


THE object of this paper is to call the attention of teachers 
to the unsatisfactory form in which the laws of Homeric hiatus 
are stated, in the best and most recent manuals, and to point the 
way, if possible, to a clearer and more intelligible account of this 
important subject. The portion of Homer which I shall make 
the basis of the discussion is the first three books of the //ad, 
since these books are of special interest to American teachers. 

Professor Jebb, in his chapter on Homeric Versification,’ 
states the laws of hiatus as follows: 

Hiatus is allowed in Homeric verse under the following conditions : 

1. After the vowel t, or v. 

2. Whete a caesura comes between the words. ... The feminine 
caesura of the third foot. . . . is that which most frequently excuses hiatus. 

3. After the first foot. 

4. Before (at?) the bucolic dizresis. 

5. When the vowel at the end of the first word is long, and belongs to 
the ictus-syllable of a foot. 

6. When a long vowel, or diphthong, is made short before the following 
vowel or diphthong. 


This statement seems to me to be unsatisfactory, for the fol- 


lowing reasons : 

1. No effort is made to explain wy hiatus is allowed under 
the circumstances described. The student receives the impres- 
sion that the whole subject is governed by arbitrary or conven- 
tional law alone. He is led to believe that hiatus is avoided, 
and then informed that it is tolerated under a variety of condi- 
tions, and a variety so large and so miscellaneous that he won- 
ders why it was worth while to consider hiatus as exceptional 
at all. 

2. The different situations in which hiatus is allowed are not 
arranged in any intelligible order, either of logical development 
or of frequency of occurrence or importance to the student. 
Rule 1 covers a very few cases only. Rules 2, 3, and 4 are not 


‘ Introduction to Homer, pp. 193 f. 
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strictly rules for allowable hiatus (see below), but merely efforts 
to explain or classify a few sporadic cases. Rules 5 and 6 are 
by far the most important of all, though rule 6 (‘‘ improper ’”’ 
hiatus) belongs to a class by itself. Rules 1 and 5 belong 


together, as will appear in the following more detailed comments : 


Rulez. This applies to so small a number of cases (but seven in books 
A-T) that it is scarcely worth mentioning. Hiatus after v, in particular, is 
extremely rare. Some explanation should certainly be added. 

Rules 2,3, 4. These also apply to but a handful of cases. There are in 
A-T’, all told (at the three places in the verse specially named) but twenty- 
one cases of hiatus which are not otherwise accounted for. Nine of these are 
at the dizresis after the first foot, seven at the caesura in the third foot (to 
which rule 2 gives an unwarranted importance), and five at the bucolic 
dizresis. On the other hand, at places zo¢ mentioned in the rules, there are 
four at the dizresis after the second foot, three at the dizresis after the 
fifth foot, one at the dizresis after the third foot, and two at the caesura in 
the second foot. In the face of these facts, which could easily be confirmed 
by a wider scope of investigation, it seems hardly worth while to set up 
rules which justify hiatus at special points in the verse. We can only say 
that irregular hiatus occurs occasionally in almost all parts of the verse; a 
little more often, perhaps, at the end of the first and fourth feet, and at the 
caesura in the third foot, than elsewhere. I cannot but think that the state- 
ments frequently made as to the large number of cases of hiatus at the 
feminine caesura in the third foot include many examples which easily 
admit of some other explanation.’ 

Rule 5. This is an important rule, but surely some effort should he made 
to explain the reason for these cases, which number 156 in A-T, 

Rule 6. This is by far the most important rule of all, covering 602 out 
of the 1076 occurrences of real or apparent hiatus in A-I’. This fact, together 
character of the hiatus in these cases, since (semi-) 


elision has really taken place, should certainly be placed in a conspicuous 
light. ‘ 


’ 


with the “ improper ’ 


It is by no means suggested that the brilliant scholar, from 
whose charming little book I have cited the above rules, is ignor- 
ant of the facts which I have stated. No doubt Mr. Jebb sees 


* This may be illustrated by an examination of a few of the cases of hiatus at the 
point in question, taking them up in order, from the beginning of A. The hiatus in 
2 is justified by the elision. 4, fedd@pia. 17, semi-elision. 30, semi-elision. 46, semi- 
elision. 112, semi-elision. 172,¢dvak. 190, fepvocduevos. 233, semi-elision. 242, 
semi-elision. 260, semi-elision. 266, semi-elision, etc. Not till 565 do we find a 
case of hiatus (at the point in question) which seems to be excused by the caesura, and 
even here the pause in sense may be the sounder explanation. 
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the whole subject in a perfectly correct light, but his rules, 
repeated for the most part in a form handed down by tradition, 
are certainly misleading to the young teacher, and need sifting 
and clarifying. Only in the matter of hiatus in the third foot 
can there be any real difference of opinion. Iam inclined to 
think that theories of the origin of the Homeric hexameter, from 
a union of two shorter verses, have led many to attach too much 
importance to the point of juncture in the third foot as an excuse 
for hiatus there. Such an opinion is scarcely justified by the 
facts, which show that cases of hiatus, not otherwise accounted 
for, are scattered with some approach to uniformity throughout 
the verse. 

Passing now to the constructive part of this discussion, I 
shall endeavor to suggest a form of statement of the laws of 
Homeric hiatus, which shall be free from some of the difficulties 
which I have mentioned. 

We must begin by grasping clearly the relation of hiatus to 
elision. It is customary, in Homeric poetry, wherever a final 
vowel is followed immediately, in the same verse, by a word 
beginning with a vowel, for the final vowel, if short, to be elided, 
and if long, to be half-elided, z. e., to lose half of its quantity 
When this regular process of elision, or semi-elision, fails to take 
place, the fact calls for explanation. Hiatus, then, is the neg- 
lect of elision, or semi-elision. The explanation of hiatus should 
always take the form of an answer to the question ‘“ Why is the 
final vowel not elided, or half-elided ?’’ 

A real or apparent violation of the law of elision may take 
place under the following circumstances: 


A. APPARENT HIATUS 


1. When the second word originally began with a consonant, 


the presence of that consonant (usually, but not always, the 


digamma), or even its memory, if it had already faded from use, 
was a natural and sufficient barrier against elision. This accounts 
for 240 of the cases of neglected elision in A-I, or almost one 
fourth of the whole number. 
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B. IMPROPER HIATUS 


2. When the first word ended in two vowels, one of which has 
already suffered elision, a second elision would maim the word so 
much that it would scarcely be recognizable. At the same time, 
the elision which has already taken place tends to bind the two 
words so closely together in pronunciation that the hiatus is not 
felt. This rule applies to 40 places in A-T. 

3. When a long vowel at the end of the first word has lost 
half its quantity before the following vowel, semi-elision has 
already taken place, so that the law of elision is satisfied. There 
are no less than 602 cases of this in A-I’, 


C. JUSTIFIABLE HIATUS 


4. The vowel v is never elided, and the vowel ¢ but seldom. 
The ability of these vowels to resist elision is probably due to 
their semi-consonantal character. When « is followed closely by 
another vowel it tends to develop a y sound, and y, in the same 
way, a w sound, which interpose an obstacle to elision. But 
since few words end in v, and final ¢ is often protected by v 
movable, there are but few cases of hiatus after « (six cases) 


and v (one case) in A-T. 

5. Inthe accented part of the foot, the metrical accent itself 
often seems to give the vowel sufficient firmness to enable it to 
resist elision. This rule may seem to be irrational, and a mere 
device to explain hiatus. But the fact that there are, in A-T, 
no less than 156 cases of hiatus after a long vowel in the thesis, 
seems to justify the explanation just given. We should scarcely 
venture to class all of these as cases of “illicit ’”’ hiatus, when so 
satisfactory an explanation of the non-elision is at hand. 


D. ILLICIT HIATUS. 

The principles thus far stated account for 1045 out of the 
1076 cases of real or apparent hiatus in A-T’. In all of these 
the neglect of elision is due to some legitimate and easily dis- 
cerned cause. The 31 remaining cases* may fairly be called 
“illicit,” and explained as due to negligence of style. A few of 


' A 27, 39, 145, 203, 333, 505, 532, 551, 565, 568, 569. B 8, 87, 90, 105, 107, 198, 
216, 218, 231, 253, 262, 315, 332, 397, 528, 625, 697. T' 24, 46, 379. 
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these, to be sure, occur at points where there is a pause in the 
sense which may excuse the hiatus (so in B 218), and others at 
certain recognized metrical stopping-places, such as the pauses 
after the first foot, in the third foot, and after the fourth foot. 
Others may perhaps be explained in future as ‘apparent, 
our knowledge of etymology enables us to discover still other 
lost consonants. In desperate cases, the text will perhaps be 


” 


when 


emended. 
SUMMARY FOR A-Ir? 


Lost consonant - - - 


Elision - 
Semi-elision - 


After: 
After v - - - 
After long vowels in 


Other cases - 
Total - - 


Apparent Hiatus - 
Improper Hiatus 
Justifiable Hiatus - 
Illicit Hiatus” - 
Total - 
EDWARD B. CLAPP 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


*This summary is intended to be complete and exact. But in collecting and 
classifying so many examples, both eye and mind tend to become bewildered, and 


some errors may have crept in. 


- 240 
- - - - - 602 
- - - - I 
thesis - - - 156 
- - - - - 1076 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


GEORGE HERBERT LOCKE 


THERE have lately gone into effect in Prussia certain changes in second- 
ary education which have a decided interest for us. The practice of all 
Gymnasien (with the exception of the few reformed schools about which Dr. 
Thiergen has written in the SCHOOL REVIEW) has been to commence Latin 
in the Sexta (the lowest class), French in the Quarta (the third from the 
lowest), Greek in the Untertertia (the fourth from the lowest), and to teach 
English as an optional subject in the highest three classes. The king now 
recommends English to be taught as far as Untersekunda as an alternative 
subject to Greek (for three years therefore); English is to take the place of 
French as an obligatory subject, French the place of English as an optional 
subject in the highest three classes of Gymnasien situated in towns where 
local conditions would warrant the change. For the Oberrealschule the 
recommendation is that special emphasis be placed on the teaching of geog- 
raphy and that more time be given to it. A great stimulus to secondary 
education has been the military certificate granted upon the completion of a 
six years’ course of study. This might be accomplished by graduating from 
the Realschule which had only a six years’ course or by being promoted in 
the first grade schools with their six years’ course from Untersekunda to 
Obersekunda, The certificate entitles the holder to substitute one year’s 
military service with enhanced status for the ordinary term of two years. 
Before 1892 the certificate of promotion in a first grade school was sufficient, 
but with the revised curriculum of that year a special government examina- 
tion was established with the object of encouraging a certain completeness of 
work in the six years and also that the stream of university aspirants might 
be checked. This last reason is very interesting to us who are working for 
exactly the opposite end. The examination did not accomplish the results 
desired. The aspirants for the university education grew in numbers, and 
now it is to be abolished. A further interesting development is the royal 
encouragement given to the schools that are proposing to work on what is 
known as the Frankfort plan. This means that the differentiation between 
the Gymnasium and the Realgymnasium comes later than in the old estab- 
lished plan. There is found a common basis extending over three years for 
all types of secondary schools by beginning French in the lowest class and 
postponing Latin to Untertertia (fourth class from the lowest); further by 
postponing Greek in the Gymnasium to Untersekunda (sixth from the lowest), 
and English in the Realgymnasium to the corresponding class. In this way 
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a common curriculum is made possible for the classical and semi-classical 
schools. These are significant reforms, and the results will be watched with 
great interest by students of secondary education. 

SINCE we have commented on the recent action of the Emperor of Ger- 
many in regard to secondary education it may be of interest to reproduce a 
letter written at Potsdam, April 2, 1885. This appears in a book just issued, 
entitled Our Emperor and School Reform, and we are indebted to the London 
Morning Post for the copy : 

Geehrter Herr Amtsrichter — Accept my heartiest thanks for the two pamphlets 
which you sent to me. I have read “ What we are Suffering From” with great inter- 
est, and still greater pleasure. At last, then, some one has stepped forth to attack 
with energy this petrified and most soul-killing of all systems. I subscribe every 
word you have written. Fortunately, I had two and a half years in which to convince 
myself of the manner in which our youth are sinned against. On many things which 
you adduce I have myself pondered in silence. To mention only afew: Of the twenty- 
one “ Primaner” who composed our class, nineteen wore spectacles, and of these 
three had to call in the additional assistance of a pince-nez in order to read what was 


on the blackboard ! 
Homer, the glorious man, for whom I greatly “ enthused,’”’ Horace, Demosthenes, 


whose orations must inspire everyone —in what manner were they read? With any 
enthusiasm for the descriptions of the battle, the arms, or of nature? Heaven for- 
fend! Every sentence was divided and quartered with the dissecting knife of the 


grammatical, fanatical philologists, until the skeleton was snugly laid bare, and the 
general admiration claimed for the number of manners in which dy or éme could be 
placed. The Latin and Greek essays (a monstrous nonsense), what an amount of 
time and trouble they swallowed! And what stuff it was that finally was produced ! 
Horace would have given up the ghost at sight of it! 

Away with this rubbish! War to the knife against such teaching! The result 
of this system is that our schoolboys are better versed in the syntax and grammar of 
the ancient tongues than the old “ Greeks ” themselves, that they know by heart the 
generals, battles, and order of battle in the Punic and Mithridatic wars, but are very 
much in the dark concerning the battles of the Seven Years’ War, to say nothing of 
the “far too modern” wars of ’66 and ’70, which they have not “ yet had”!!! 

In regard to the physical aspect of school life, I am decidedly of the opinion that 
the afternoon should be free once and for all. The “ Turnunterricht” (gymnastics 
hour) ought to give the boys pleasure. Obstacle races and climbing would be valu- 
able innovations. In the towns where there is a garrison, it would be very desirable 
if two or three times a week a non-commissioned officer were to train and drill the 
elder boys with the aid of poles, and in place of the so-called class walks (with ele- 
gant walking sticks, black coat, and cigar) a regular march with some field service, 
even if it were to degenerate into games and horseplay, would be preferable. 

Our “ Primaner ” — we unfortunately had the same faults —were far too d/asé to 
take off their coats and get to blows. What can one expect from such little people ? 
Guerre @ outrance, therefore, against this system. I am right willing to assist you in 
your effort. I am rejoiced to meet with one who speaks “German” and acts with 


energy. Yours, 
WILLIAM, PRINCE OF PRUSSIA 
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THE problem of commercial education— of commercial courses in our 
high schools or of commercial high schools —is now one of the most difficult 
problems we have to solve. It presents but little difficulty in theory, for 
many superintendents and principals outline a course of study which they 
think will give an adequate training and then wonder that the product of this 
education is not received with open arms by the merchants who are to receive 
this so-called finished product. Some of these commercial courses are won- 
derfully constructed, partly from analogy to the other courses in the school, 
partly from the accounts given by educational travelers of what is being done 
in Germany and other foreign countries, and partly again from the ideas 
which these course makers have of what a commercial education should be. 
A rational way of looking at this subject is to ask the employers of our 
graduates who go into business where the defects in our training show them- 
selves and what suggestions can be given toward remedying these defects. 
In other words, what does a business man expect from a graduate of a high 
school? Ata recent meeting of the Merchants’ Club of Chicago, Mr. John 
G. Shedd, of Marshall Field & Co., said that he was deeply impressed with 
the great necessity and value of a radical change in the course for a large 
percentage of the pupils who intend to follow a business career. He advised 
two separate courses, a four years’ course for those who can afford to con- 
tinue higher education, and a two years’ special business course which will 
include arithmetic, mental and written; writing, including business corre- 
spondence; rhetoric; commercial geography; and a short course in book- 
keeping, accounting, and physics. He emphasized the fact that business 
men are looking for the high-school graduate and the college graduate, for 
among them will be found the successful business men of the future. The 
faults, as he has seen them, are that the young man seems to impress his 
prospective employer with the thought that he seeks business as a necessity 
and not from choice; that he prefers a profession but cannot afford it. His 
written application shows lamentable deficiency in penmanship and he 
stumbles at the simplest arithmetical problem. When informed that his 
total of the given figures is incorrect, he discovers that he mistook his 1 for 


a7, or his 3 for a 5, showing again faulty penmanship. In simple fractions 


he struggles away until finally, by some long process, he may reach the 
correct result, but he seems to have no idea of the shorter methods practiced 
in the business world. A visit to many of our schools will reveal the truth of 
this last remark, where one will find pupils struggling away with the H.C. F. 
and the L. C. M., working them out—some thirty or forty examples— by 
the long, antique process described in the book and insisted upon by the 
teacher. It seems to be still unsafe to wander far from the book. Mr. Shedd 
was not so far wrong when he said that he feared that from grammar school 
to university the suggestions and teachings of those charged with instruction 
are logically toward the professions as being in harmony with educated 
thought. Mr. Farwell, of the John V. Farwell Company, endorsed what Mr. 
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Shedd had said, and added that to be successful in business a young man 
must have character, ability, and physical endurance. He had found these 
in the graduate of the rural high school rather than in the graduate of the 
city high school. Our schools will need to develop self-reliance, and power 
to organize the acquired knowledge, if we are to turn out men who will make 
their way in this day of sharp business competition where intelligence and 
resourcefulness are so necessary. 

THE School Board of Chicago, on the advice of Mr. Nightingale, has 
abolished the elaborate graduation exercises of the high schools. Hereafter 
these will be simple in character and will be held in the high schools instead 
of in some large hall or theater down in the heart of the city. It was mainly 
because of the expense incurred by parents to suitably garb their children 
and provide them with flowers and other incidentals deemed necessary by the 
children. 

It will be remembered that Mr. H. R. Corbett made some interesting 
investigations into the problem of rural high schools and contributed the 
results to this journal during last year. It seems that his deduction that this 
was a live question was correct for there is a bill now before the Michigan 
legislature permitting the establishment of such schools. It provides that 
the board shall call an election on this subject on petition of not less than one 
third of the voters of the township, and if the proposition carries the township 
may bond itself for $5000. 

THE teachers of New York City have urged from time to time that their 
salaries ought to be increased and that in many instances the janitor of a 


public school received a larger salary than the principal. This assertion has 
been unexpectedly proved in the City Record just issued by the municipal 


authorities : 

E. H. Terwilliger, janitor of School No. 1, draws $3887 annually and William 
H. Ettinger, principal of the same school $3250. Henry Cassidy, principal of School 
No. 5 is paid at the rate of $3250 a year and C. K. Birdsall, who sees that the same 
building is swept out and that the fires are kept burning, gets $4420. Of the 180 
janitors of public schools in New York City, 26 draw salaries of $3500 a year or more. 
Quite a number are paid more than $4000 each, while hundreds of teachers are on 
the rolls at $600 a year. Even some of the professors and practically all of the assis- 
tant professors and instructors in the College of the City of New York are paid less 
than the leaders among the head janitors of the publie schools. 

Mr. SIDNEY WEBB, vice chairman of the Technical Education Board 
of the London County Council, recently contributed to the Dazly Maz? a series 
of articles on ‘‘ Middle-Class Education in London,” from one of which we 
take the following particulars of the secondary endowed and aided schools in 
London : 

Besides the elementary schools of the London School Board, London has now an 
excellent series of public secondary schools, four-fifths of which are aided, inspected, 
and directed by the London County Council. These are largely maintained out of 
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old endowments, reorganized by the Charity Commissioners. But during the past 
eight years most of them have been put on a new basis by the county council, which 
has, by it liberal subsidies, built excellent science laboratories, greatly improved the 
teaching, modernized the curriculum, and lowered the fees in the old schools, and 
caused several new ones to be opened. 

London has in this way over sixty schools, providing every kind and grade of 
secondary education out of public funds, and under public management. Some thirty- 


“ 


five of these are for boys, nineteen for girls and six “ mixed.” These schools are, of 
course, open to all classes, but they are specially adapted for middle-class children. 
In no other city in the world has the middle-class parent so large a choice. . . 

The public secondary schools are not, indeed, free; most of them charge a fee of £2 
or £3 per term, though some go as low as £1, and a fewrun up to £6 or £8 per 
term. But the education provided costs far more than the fee. The school board 
gives, for nothing, an education costing some £5 a year. The public secondary 
schools under the county council give, for an average fee of £5 a year, an education 
costing £10 to £25 for each boy or girl. .. . . It is sometimes supposed that these 
old foundation schools do not give a modern or so-called “commercial,” education — 
this is a mistake. The London County Council has seen to it that these schools pro- 
vide a first-rate modern education. The schools are, indeed, not all of one pattern. 
Cast-iron uniformity does not do in secondary education; and for this reason, among 
others, each school is left to be managed by its own body of “ governors.” One school 
makes a speciality of science and mechanics; another is distinguished for modern 
languages. Some schools work up their best boys or girls for Oxford and Cambridge ; 


others aim more at preparing for business careers. . . . . East London has eight of 


them; South London more than twice as many. Some, like the Whitechapel Founda- 
tion School, are specially good in foreign languages, teaching not only French and 
German, but also Spanish; others, like St. Dunstan’s College, Catford, excel in science 
and mechanics, and are specially suited to boys intending to be engineers or chemists. 

At University College School the county council has set up a first-grade com- 
mercial school, equal to anything on the continent. Here a boy will get the very best 
preparation not for a mere junior clerkship, but for the more responsible positions in 
the world of commerce. The Addey and Stanhope Schools, at Deptford, have, 
perhaps, the finest school and buildings in England. Dame Alice Owen’s Schools, at 
Islington, and the Aske Schools, at Hatcham, have an all-round excellence which it 
would be difficult to find surpassed. The Latymer Schools, at Hammersmith, are 
more than full. The Coopers’ Schools, Parmiter’s School, and the Raine School pro- 
vide a sound commercial training for East-end boys. No fewer than six schools are 
attached to polytechnics, and enjoy the benefit of their scientific teachers and 
laboratories. 

There are many others equally as good which I am unfair in not mentioning. 
Most of those named provide for girls as well as boys, while others, like the Camden 
and Datchelor Schools, give a first-rate education for girls only. And above them 
all stand London’s magnificent first-grade schools, such as St. Paul’s, Dulwich, the 
City of London School, the North London Collegiate School for Girls, and so on. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
The Teaching of Mathematics in the Higher Schools of Prussia. By J.W.A. 
YOUNG, Assistant Professor of the Pedagogy of Mathematics, University 
of Chicago. Size, 7% X5 in. Pp. xiv-+141. Price, 80 cents. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co, 


FROM the profusion of loose pedagogical theorizing through which the mathe- 
matical teacher, who is desirous to improve, has of late had to feel his way, it is 
refreshing to turn to an account of something which is actually being done. This 
little volume is a systematized report of what Mr. Young saw during the greater part 
of a year spent in visiting the schools of Prussia with a view to ascertaining the gen- 
eral status of the schools; the part played by the government in school administra- 
tion; the character of the teaching and of the teacher’s preparation; the classes of 
institutions and the nature of their curricula. 

The book is largely statistical in character, the author apparentiy preferring to 
allow the facts and results to speak for themselves. The report shows clearly that 
the military spirit of Prussia has left its mark upon the educational system of the 
country to so great an extent as to unfit it to American conditions; but that in many 
ways the mathematical teacher of our country may gain immensely from a study of 
Prussian methods of instruction. One closes the book with the feeling that rather 
too much attention has been paid to the better classes of gymnasia, those of Hanover, 
Frankfurt, and Berlin receiving substantially all the attention, and that the book is 
likely to give too favorable an idea of the schools of Prussia. The references to fuller 
details of the system, which are sprinkled through the book, give one the means of 
correcting his idea in this particular. 

In the writer’s opinion the book evinces rather too great a disposition to judge of 
the merits of a system of education by the character of the examinations and the way 
in which students pass them. When we remember that the teachers themselves have 
been brought up under the highly —shall we say too highly —organized Prussian sys- 
tem, and that they have not a little to say about the subject-matter of these examina- 
tions, it is not difficult to see that students might be put into condition to make a very 
good showing on the examination without having the substance of education. When a 
definite goal is set and the teacher, if not the pupil, knows pretty well from both 
experience and official relationship, what the goal is, the struggle to reach it is half 
over. That, however, the substance of education is secured under the Prussian scheme 
is proved by the array of great Prussian mathematicians who have shed luster upon 
the century just closed. This fact is also pointed out.by the author, though, we think, 
rather too incidentally. 

Finally, the thought which most forcibly impressed the writer as he read both on and 
between the lines, was that most of the ills of secondary mathematical teaching will 
be corrected when our school authorities shall have made efficient scholarship on the 


part of candidates for teacher’s positions a prerequisite to appointment. The demand 
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for higher efficiency will hardly be met without adding materially to the remuneration 
of the secondary teacher as well as to his feeling of security in office. Until this can 
be brought about teaching cannot become a profession with us as it is with the Prus- 
sians, and no amount of wrangling over methods of teaching can be expected to bring 
relief. School officers do not yet believe that the best method in the hands of the 
unskillful teacher is deadening to both teacher and pupil, and that a poor method will 
do much in the hands of a living thinker at the teacher’s desk. 

This modest little volume which theorizes so little and yet stimulates so much 
thought on the reader’s part should be on the book-shelf of every wide-awake 
teacher, 

G. W. MYERS 

CHICAGO INSTITUTE 


A Text-book of Geology. By ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM. Pp. 477. D. Apple- 
ton & Company, Igol. 


PROFESSOR BRIGHAM’S new work belongs to the “Twentieth Century Text- 
Books.” It is a carefully written treatise and deserves the attention of teachers of 
geology in the secondary schools. The author has followed conservative methods of 
treatment, there is but little attempt made to present topics in a new and striking way. 
The whole work may be characterized as safe and painstaking rather than brilliant. 
In the preface the author makes the following statement: “It has not been thought 
necessary to write down to students of high-school age and training.” This attitude 
will cripple the usefulness of the book in high-schools. It explains, however, the very 
evident fact that the work is above the average high-school pupil. One very valuable 
feature of the book is the abundance of illustrative material, which the author has ccl- 
lected from numerous sources and brought together in convenient form for reference. 
In this respect the work is unexcelled by any elementary text-book on geology which 
the writer has seen. 

The text is divided into three portions of which the first, devoted to dynamical 
geology, is the most fully treated. On the whole this portion of the work is very satis- 
factory. Stress is laid upon the activity of the different dynamic agencies, especially 
as regards their preliminary work in the making of topography. Many examples of 
this work are cited; most of them are new to the general reader and they are to the 
point. Relatively small space is devoted to the second part of the book, that which 
treats of structural geology. The minute and gross structures of rocks are treated in 
separate chapters. The author fails to give the more modern views respecting the meta- 
morphic rocks. No mention is made of the results obtained by such an investigator 
as Van Hise. The chapter on “ Physiographic Structures,” which concludes the 
second part of the book, is thoroughly good. The third and concluding part of the 
work takes up the subject of historical geology. In the first chapter the author con- 
siders the general principles of the subject, treating of such subjects as the following: 
fossilization, succession of living forms, life periods of species, geographical distribu- 
tian, and the like. Then follow chapters on different periods of geological history. 
The general treatment of each period is the same ; the name and subdivisions are con- 
sidered first, then the general character of the period is noted, then follows a good 


description of the several types of life prominent in the period. Economic products 


are treated in some detail, and at intervals attention is called to the geography of the 
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growing continent. The closing chapter of this portion is, to the writer’s mind, the 
most satisfying one in the book. It is a consideration of the Pleistocene period. Here 
the author is evidently in his element, and writes a thorough and up-to-date account 
of the ice age. The book is well illustrated; there are 294 pictures in the text of 
which about 100 are half-tones. The latter are well chosen and help to explain the 
text in a marked way. A teachers’ guide accompanies the volume, one of its unique 
features is the presentation of outlines for field excursions from eighteen prominent 
American cities. This feature ought to be very helpful to teachers in the localities 
described. 
G. L. CoLLig 
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WHEN in Charlottesville, Va., last autumn, we met a down-east Yankee who said 
that he had come all this way to see where Democrats were made. We commend to 
his notice the recently published life of Thomas Jefferson, by Thomas E. Watson, who 


in his inimitable style tells the story of this great man. His failings and his virtues 


are alike exposed, there is sometimes a decided bias in the estimate of some of Jef- 


ferson’s contemporaries, but the tale is told simply and in a straightforward manner. 
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his series of Beacon Biographies promises to be almost indispensable if we may judge 
from this and the life of Ulysses S. Grant which was recently reviewed in our columns, 


Small, Maynard & Company, of Boston, are the publishers— price 75 cents. 


WE are charmed with Mr. Higginson’s reminiscences of O/d Cambridge, in the 
series known as National Studies in American Letters. The reputation of this 
volume has been well sustained by Meredith Nicholson in 7e Hoosiers. As its title 
ndicates, its subject is Indiana, and the forces that have been at work in it —the 
literary, political, educational, religious, and social — the forces that have made it such 
an interesting state for the student in any of these lines of activity. The State of 
Eggleston and Riley, of Owen and Maclure, of Lew Wallace of Ben Hur fame, and 
of Thompson with his recent charming novel, affords a great opportunity for a writer, 
and Mr. Nicholson has risen to his privilege. His work is interesting, is well balanced 
and discriminating, and bears evidences of well-organized thought on the subject. 
lhe chapter on the experiment in socialism at New Harmony has an especial interest 
for those of us who are students of education, for the author points out that Robert 
Owen, the founder of this colony, was a student of the great Pestalozzi, and one of his 
co-workers was Joseph Neef, who had been a teacher in Pestalozzi’s school. The 
Macmillan Company publishes this work in the series above mentioned. Price, $1.25. 
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educational standards in the Sunday-school work of this country. This certainly is a 
field that needs special attention. The needs are great and the rewards for patient 
endeavor ought to be correspondingly great. Mr. Patterson Du Bois, the author of 
this interesting, inspiring, and suggestive book has made tbe start in exactly the right 
way. He has given us no learned treatise, but a simple, reasonable, and readable 
statement of the facts as he sees them, the need for a change and the best method of 
obtaining the desirable change. Its field is not restricted to Sunday-school work. It 
has a distinct place in the general educational literature of the day, and cannot be 
read by any teacher without good effects upon him and upon his teaching. A certain 
weakness in it is the frequent citations from men whom the author quotes as authori 
ties on the subject. We are quite willing to read what Mr. Du Bois has to say and 
consider it carefully and see whether it will help us in our work; he says it will, 
and the truth does not become more so by citing various men’s opinions in support 
of it. This is the fourth edition, and is published by Dodd, Mead & Co., of New 
York. 

Comfortand Exercise is the striking title of a very interesting work by Mary Perry 
King. She first tells us what comfort is, then discusses it in daily life, in education, 
and in dress; the exercise that can be rightly termed educational is then dealt with, 
and the last chapter gives us a picture of an ideal gymnasium. Most books dealing 
with physical exercise are technical and have but little interest for the reader who 


wants to know what relation this has to life rather than how to manipulate certain 


kinds of weights and clubs. ‘This is by all odds the most suggestive book on the sub- 


ject of physical exercise. It is sound educationally and essentially reasonable. It 
ought to be in every high-school library, so that the girls and boys may have the 
benefit of its wisdom. They are just at the age when they need such advice as is in 
this book. Again, our teachers are too prone to lead a sedentary life. They live too 
much indoors, and for them this book has a distinct value. Space will hardly allow 


of citations, but we feel like noticing one sentence: “The shortcoming of the whole 
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military idea of national training was demonstrated in the Boer war, where a handful 
of self-reliant men, accustomed to individual action, were always found a match for many 
times their number of regular troops trained in a rigid averaging system. ‘The British 
colonial troops (Canadians and Australasians) were found invaluable for precisely the 
same reason: they used their heads as well as their bodies.”” Small, Maynard & Co., 
of Boston, publish this in a very attractive form. Price, $1. 


Ir is not often nowadays that one hasthe good fortune to “discover” a great 
educator, especially if this person discovered has been before the world for many 
years in another guise. Yet this is what Mr. James L. Hughes of Toronto, Canada, 
has done in his recently published work Dickens as an Educator. We have laughed 
over Mr. Pickwick, and Mr. Pecksniff; we have wept over little Nell, we have grown 
indignant over Nicholas Nickleby and the school at Dotheboy’s Hall and yet we have 
given little thought to the consideration that there might be some educational lessons 
for us in what Dickens was portraying. We recognized the social and legal expo 
sures that he made but thought little of the educational —- unless perchance we might 
have thought it was sometimes overdone. Mr. Hughes has read Dickens to gain 
educational lessons and there will surely now be a re-reading of Dickens from this 
standpoint. The great requisite to understand this book is to know Dickens thor- 
oughly. ‘The extracts used to prove certain points which the author has decided upon 
as being correlated enough to form a chapter, mean but little when taken out of their 
connection with the story of which they are a part. This is the weak part of the book 
from one standpoint, and yet it may be a strong part if it will induce teachers to read 
the works of Dickens. Another great requisite is to know Froebel—for Dickens knew 
him and his work. Mr. Hughes is saturated with him and indeed one of his great 
efforts is to thoroughly connect Froebel and Dickens. After reading the preface the 
reader will discover that Mr. Hughes is “a man with a mission,” that this subject has 
been on his mind for some time and that he is bound to prove everything that can 
possibly be proved toward making Dickens the greatest educator of England. ‘lhat 
he has partially succeeded, there is little doubt, but that he has been too anxious to 
accomplish this will be suggested by the plethora of detail in many instances. The 
best result of this book will be to stimulate a reading of the works of this great man 
to which Mr. Hughes has given so much study. This is published by Appleton & 
Company in the /uternational Education Series and will be an interesting book for 


discussion at teachers’ clubs. Price $1.50. 
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